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THUMDERDTRD 
LIMPS HOME 


By Ernie Pyle 


A FORWARD AIRDROME IN FRENCH NORTH 
AFRICA—The ten men who brought their Boeing 
Flying Fortress home from a raid on Tripoli, after they 
had been given up for lost, undoubtedly will get deco- 
rations. Nothing quite like this has happened before 
in this war. Here is the full story: 

The Tripoli airdrome was heavily defended by both 
fighter planes and anti-aircraft guns. Flying into that 
hailstorm, as one pilot said, was like a mouse attacking 
a dozen cats. 

The Thunderbird—that was the name ick the Fortress 
—was first hit just as it dropped its bomb load. One 
engine went out. Then a few moments later the other 
engine on the same side went. 

When both engines go out on the same side it is 
usually fatal. And therein lies the difference of this 
feat from other instances of bringing damaged bomb- 
ers home. 

The Thunderbird was forced to drop below the 
other Fortresses. And the moment a Fi ortress 
down or lags behind, German fighters are on it tke 
vultures. The boys don’t know how many Germans 
were in the air, but they think there must have been 
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Our Lightning fighters, escorting the Fortresses, 
stuck by the Thunderbird and fought as long as they 


could, but finally they’had to leave or they wouldn't — 


have had enough fuei to make it home. 

The last fighter left the oo Fortress about forty 
miles from Tripoli. Fortunately the swarm of German 
fighters started home at the same time, for their gas 
was low too. 


The Thunderbird flew on another twenty miles. 


Then a single German fighter dived at them. Its guns 3 


did much damage to the already crippled plane, but 
simply couldn’t knock it out of the air. Finally the 
fighter ran out of ammunition and left. Our boys were 
left alone now with their grave troubles. Two engines 
were gone, most of the guns were out of commission, 
and they were still more than 400 miles from home. 
The radio was out. They were losing altitude, 500 feet 
a minute, and now they were down to 2000. 


The pilot called up his crew and held a consultation. _ 


Did they want to jump? All said they would ride the 
plane as long as it was in the air. He decided to keep 
going. 

The ship was completely out of trim, cocked over 
at a terrible angle. But they gradually got it trimmed 
so that it stopped losing altitude. 

By now they were down to 900 feet and a solid wall 
of mountains barred the way homeward. They flew 
along parallel to these mountains for a long time, but 
they were now miraculously gaining some altitude. 
Finally they got the thing to 1500 feet. 

The lowest pass is 16C0 feet, but they came across 
at 1500. Explain that if you can! 

Maybe it's as the pilot said: “We didn’t come over 
the mountains; we came through them.” 

The co-pilot said: “I was blowing on the windshield 
trying to push her along. Once I almost wanted to 
reach a foot down and sort of walk us along over the 

ass. 
, The air currents were bad. One wing was cocked 
way down. Everything seemed against them. The gas 
consumption doubled, squaridering their precious sup- 
ply. To top off their misery they had a bad headwind. 

At last the navigator said they were only 40 miles 
from home. Dusk, coming down on the sandy haze, 
made the vast flat desert an indefinite thing. 

But they knew when they were near home. Then 
they shot their red flare and waited for the green flare 
from our control tower. 

A minute later it came—the most beautiful sight that 
crew had ever seen. 

Deep dusk enveloped the field. Five more minutes 
and they never would have found it. When they 


checked the gas gauges, they found one tank dry and 


the other down to twenty g 


And here is the climax: Sietines that agonizing home- i 
plane shot down the fan- _ 
tastic total-a atx Sain Suen These were officially os 


ward crawl this one 
confirmed. 
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PERIL FROM THE DEEP 


Pictorial Publishing Co. 


Hitler's all-out U-boat warfare is the most 
important obstacle to early ailied victory 


ARLY in 1917 Admiral Sims of 
the U. S. Navy visited the British 
warship Courageous at its base in 

a Scottish harbor. The commander of 
the Courageous was not on board at 
the time and’ the Admiral was received 
by a young officer who was pinch hit- 
ting for the captain. 

Just before the Admiral concluded 
his visit, the young officer said: “You, 
sir, haying just come over from the 
United States, probably have a very 
good common-sense opinion as to who 
is winning this war—spectators always 
see more of the game than the players— 
therefore, who do you think is winning 
the war?” 

Admiral Sims replied bluntly: “If 
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you cannot kill the submarine sinkings 
in the Atlantic you will lose it.” 

The young officer who asked the 
fre was named Percy Noble. To- 

ay he is Admiral Sir Percy Noble, head 
of the British Naval Mission in the 
United States. And today it is his turn 
to utter the warning. 

Admiral Noble should-know what he 
is talking about. For the past two years 
he has been in command of the western 
approaches to the British Isles, In that 
post he has directed the battle against 
the submarine in one of its most vital 
sectors, 

We can win the war only if we can 
retain control of the seas, says Admiral 
Noble. But “unless we can beat the U- 
boats we are in danger of losing our 
sea power.” The U-boat menace, he 
declares, has become so serious that it 
must be “answered within the next few 
months.” 

Many other authoritative voices echo 
Admiral Noble. 

“The submarine situation is bad, and 
it will stay bad for a long time,” de- 
clares Elmer Davis, director of the Of- 
fice of War Information. “I know you 
are getting tired of hearing me em- 
phasize this situation, but the American 
people should be aware of its serious- 
ness.” 


“This is the crucial year in which the 
enemy has made up his mind to have a 
Scie Die aa thy atthe UE the ‘vens,” 
Britain's First Lord of the Admiralty, 


AW. Alexander, told the men of ‘the 


Photo from Nazi propaganda journal 
sent to South America shows U-boat 
nest at Lorient, France. Roofs, from 
11 to 30 feet thick, are bombproof. 


Royal Navy. “It is the mercy of God 


‘and your devotion to duty that have 


brought us through so far. There will 
be a great challenge to our sea power 
in 1943.” 

These warnings add up to the fact 
that the submarine could stil] win the 
war for Hitler. 

For the past three months the news 
of the war has been good. Hitler’s ar- 
mies are on the defensive along every 
land front. His planes are being 
crowded out of the skies by the grow- 
ing might of Allied air power. His sur- 
face fleet is not large enough to reckon 
with. 

But he is still winning the most im- 

ant battle of all, the one on which 
all the others depend. And the worst is 
yet to come. “It is probable that the 
peak of submarine warfare has not been 
reached,” Government leader Viscount 
Cranborne recently told the House of 
Lords. “As German land and air pros. 
pects decrease they are concentrating 
more and more on attacks on our sea 
communications.” . 

That is what the Germans did in 
World War I. And the U-boat almost 
won the war for them. The situation in 
1943 is strikingly similar. . 


U-Boat Warfare in World War | 


In April of 1917, one ship out of 
every four that left the British Isles 
never returned, The Allies lost nearly a 
million tons of shipping during that 
month, when the sinkings reached their 
peak. Total sinkings for 1917 were 
5,639,000 tons. During the four years 
of war, 5,408 Allied and neutral ships 
were sunk, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 11,189,000. At one time the United 
eT. had only a six weeks’ supply 
of food on hand. Admiral Jellicoe told 
Admiral Sims: “It is impossible for us 
to go on with the war if losses like this 
continue.” 

Jellicoe wrote a gloomy memorandum 
at the end of July, 1917, in which he 
said: “We are carrying on the war at 
the present time as if we had absolute 
command of the sea, whereas we have 
not such command or anything ap- 
proaching it.” To control the surface of 
the sea was “quite useless if the enemy’s 
submarines paralyze, as they do now, 
our lines of communication.” Britain 
was “heading straight for disaster.” 

How much that sounds like the warn- 
ings of January, 1943, in Britain and 











Navy planes accompany convoys, spot U-boats, notify destroyers below. 
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Y-gun mounted on stern of destroyer tosses depth charge—ash cans—from 
both sides of ship. Charges blow up under water, cripple U-boats. 


America! Are we “heading for disaster” 
again? 

It is impossible to give exact figures 
on submarine sinkings in this war. The 
British government suppresses all news 
of its enormous tonnage losses from 
Axis submarine attacks, Our own Navy 
releases only the shipping losses in the 
western half of the Atlantic. 

In the absence of official figures, all 
we can do is to piece together such 
scraps of news as we can gather about 
submarine | activities. 

Early this year the German High 
Command announced that its U-boats 
had sunk 1,208 English and American 
merchantmen, totalling 7,586,000 tons, 
in 1942. The claim was made that an- 
other 242 ships had been sunk by air- 
planes, surface ships and other means. 
This made a total of 1,450 ships sunk, 
aggregating 8,940,000 tons. 





These claims are probably greatly ex- 
aggerated. There are no official United 
Nations figures with which to compare 
them, but the United Press estimated 
on January 19 that 625 ships of the 
United Nations and’ neutral countries 
had fallen victims to Axis torpedoes. 
Even the smaller figure, however, is 
alarming. “As it stands now,” said a 
Navy spokesman, “we're not winning 
the battle of transportation.” 

And that is a battle which we must 
win. 

We have more than a million Ameri- 
can soldiers overseas. Most of them are 
in North Africa, the British Isles and 
the southwest Pacific. None of these re- 
gone has large resources of its own. 

men must be carried to their desti- 
nations by ships, and they must be fed, 
armed pa! sitpptlad by ships after they 
get there. 
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ee British people are dependent on 
ing for about 40 per cent of their 
rele British industry must import prac- 
tically everything it uses except coal. 
Russia has lost much of her industrial 
areas and those areas which produce 
food and raw materials. American and 
— supplies play a large part in 
ing the Soviets in the fight. China 
wilt, never be able to take the offensive 
against sagen until ships are able to 
bring her the planes and tanks and can- 
non which she cannot produce for her- 
self. 

That is why we must win the battle 
of transportation. 

We won that battle just in the nick of 
time, in 1917. Why are we not winning 
it today? 

There are two reasons. One is that 
the German submarine fleet is vastly 
more formidable today than it was in 
1917. The other is that we have not 
yet succeeded in increasing the strength 
of our defenses to meet the greater 
menace. 


Nazis Have the Edge 


Germany's undersea navy is not be- 
ing whittled down, as happened in the 
last war. On the contrary, it is growing 
constantly in size and strength. Experts 
say that Hitler today has fully eight 
times as many submarines as he had 
two years ago. New ones are being 
built at the rate of 20 to 30 a month, 
which is twice the number that the 
Allies are sinking. When spring comes 
the Nazis are ed to 28 an un- 
dersea armada of 500 to 700 subs, one- 
third of which will be at sea all the 
time. To appreciate what that means, 
remember this: most of the Allied ship- 
ping losses in 1917 were in the ap- 
proaches to the English Channel and 
the Irish Sea, which became a marine 
cemetery. Yet only five or six sub- 
marines, on an average, were operating 
in this area at any one time. 

Furthermore, 1943 U-boats (that 
word, by the way, comes from the Ger- 
man word for submarine: unterseeboot) 
are bigger and better than most of 
those that almost won the war for Ger- 
many in 1917. In addition, they have 
better and more advantageous! placed 
bases. Most of the spring raiders will 
be 750-ton craft. Many of them, it is 
said, will be mip with facilities 
for repairing an eling at sea. 


Wolf Pack System 


The Germans have also developed 
new methods of submarine attack. The 
most effective of these is the Rudel Sys- 
tem or “wolf-pack” method. There may 
be as Pion as 20 submarines in a 

been known to-run as 

” ab et0 One sub with a_ veteran 
a scouts for the whole pack. When 
it finds a convoy it sends word to the 
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ack by, an underwater communication 
ovis that has a maximum range of 
two miles, The others then close in for 
the kill; keeping in touch with each 
other all the time. Th sh ay the cen- 
ter of a convoy, pre at ni 
loose torpedoes et oieet ag 
that some are sure to find their marks, 
then slip away at top speed. 

Two ‘abe pects A which the Ger- 
mans have in their submarine warfare 
in this war are better information about 
convoys and better U-boat crews. 

Most of the information comes from 
neutral ‘countries. That is the nost im- 
portant reason why the neutrality of 
Chile and Argentina was such a prob- 
lem to the United States, and why it 
was such an advantage for us to have 
Chile break relations with the Axis. 
While Chile was neutral, the country 
was full of Nazi agents who were able 
to keep Berlin informed of ship move- 
ments in Western Hemisphere waters. 
A similar spy ring exists in Argentina. 

The a (i of crews is very im- 
portant in submarine warfare. That was 
where Germany first began to crack in 
the last war. One U-boat after another 
would go out, never to be heard of 
again. This finally got on the nerves of 
the submarine men. 

So far in this war. there have been 
tew signs of bad morale among U-boat 
crews. Those which have been captured 
seem to be hearty and belligerent. They 
are still “full of hatred,” according to 
one British officer. 

There have been improvements in 
subenesaees ees methods, Aerial pa- 
trols have proved effective against the 
undersea faiders. They are credited 
with preventing any U-boat from sur- 
facing within 300 miles of England at 
any time, Naval escorts for convoys, 
which was what beat the submarines in 
1917, have also reduced the German 
score. And there have been improve- 
ments in detection methods. But planes 
cannot operate at night, and we do not 
have’ enough escort vessels to protect 
all the convoys. So we are still. losing 
more ships than we can afford to lose. 


Fighting the Menace 


Let us look more closely at the means 
we are using to fight the submarines. 

One method is simply to build more 
ships than the Nazis can sink. At the 
present time we are just about holding 
our own. In a few months our construc- 
tion will top the-rate of sinkings. But 
this is only a partial answer to. the 
problem. Sbeeocy time a ship is lost its 
cargo is. lost, too, The cargo may be 


harder to replace than the ship. A vessel. 


of 4,000 tons carries the equivalent of 
a full supply of rations, stores, and am- 
munition for 100,000 soldiers for one 
day of fighting. Tankers, with their 
priceless loads of high-octane aviation 
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gasoline, have been favorite targets. In 
one known instance a was sunk 


which was “ime: 5 lanes to 
win a major battle; those Heat are now 
at the bottom of the sea. Finally, there is 
a great lack of trained and experienced 
merchant seamen. As many as 60 sailors 


may be lost when a ship is torpedoed. 


Bombing U-Boat Nests 


Another eg tech- 
nique, new in this war, is the. bombing 
of U-boat nests. If you watch the re- 
porte of RAF raids, you will see that 

y a day without an attack 
on Lorient, which’ is the main subma- 
tine base on the French coast. Just 
how much good these raids. do is prob- 
lematical. The Nazis boast that it is 
slight. The submarine “garages,” the 
Nazis: claim, are protected by 11 feet 
of concrete, which is proof against any- 
thing but a direct hit from the largest 
bombs. Submarine parts are being made 
in factories scattered all over Europe, 
to be assembled later, so that there is 


things v 


really no such thing as a “submarine 

to bomb. 4 

It is probably true that the oldest pro- 
tection against submarines is the best. 
The convoy with armed escort, which 
beat the U-boats in World War I, could 
beat them again. The trouble is that we 
haven’t enough escort vessels. 

There seems to be « simple answer 
to that problem: build more destroyers 
and corvettes. But that is easier said 
than done. Our war effort needs three 
badly: escort vessels, syn- 
thetic rubber, and high-octane aviation 
gasoline. These items are not made out 
of the same materials. But the valves, 
condensers, heat exchangers, boilers and 
gears which the ships must have are 
also used in gasoline and rubber plants. 
And there are not enough to go around. 
The question of which necessity was to 
have first call has just been settled by 
a compromise. But the very fact that it 
was necessary to compromise is a pretty 
good indication that we won't get all 
we need of any of them. . 





ionat News P..otoe 


Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz (right) 
replaced Grand Admiral Erich Raeder 
(left) as commander of German navy. 


Admiral Doenitz 


Over the desk of Grand Admiral 
Doenitz, in Kiel, Germany, hangs a 
photograph of Grand Admiral Alfred 
von Tirpitz, who conducted Germany’s 
unrestricted submarine warfare in 1917. 
Die tat ist alles (the deed is all) is in- 
scribed on the picture. In other words, 
it's only the results that count. That is 
the creed of Admirai Doenitz, Ger- 
many’s wizard of U-boat warfare, who 
has just been made commander in chie 
of the German fleet. 

This hard-working sailor, with bee- 


a: eyebrows, cruel eyes, seamed face 
an 


tight-lipped weak mouth, has 


Boss of the U-Boats 


worked with submarines for more than 
half of his 50 years. 

His U-boat career began as a lieu- 
tenant in World War I. He remained in 
the Navy during the post-war years, 
and he joined the Nazi party because 
he believed it would break down the 
restrictions placed on German rearming. 

But he did not wait. He invented a 
method of building prefabricated sub- 
marines which could be packed away 
in crates until the time came to as- 
semble them. In this way he con- 
structed a submarine fleet for Germany 
in defiance of the Versailles Treaty and 
under the very: noses of Allied investi- 

ators. 

“Chief Mussel Sniffer,” the Admiral’s 
men call him, because he. spends so 
much time on persona] investigation of 
everything connected with U-boating. 
These investigations enabled Doenitz to 
build up a submarine fleet that is much 
more efficient than the one Germany 
had in 1917. 

He perfected a system of cooperation 
between U-boats and planes and de- 
vised a way to protect his boats from 
submarine-spotting devices. The Ad- 
miral watched every detail cf construc- 
tion of his subs, and saw to it that the 
factories which made them were scat- 
tered all over Germany, thus making 
it harder for the British to bomb them. 

There is little that Admiral Doenitz 
does not know about submarines. His 
knowledge and skill are going to be 
thrown into an all-out attack on Allied 
shipping lines this spring. 
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Anti-Inflation Program Under Attack 
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Demands of Farm and Labor Groups Threaten to Bring 
Sharp Advances in the Cost of Living During 1943. 


F anu and labor demands for pricé 
and wage increases have been mounting, 
steadily in recent weeks. If these de- 
mands are granted, the Government's 
efforts to prevent inflation may collapse. 

The House Agriculture Committee 
already has approved a bill to raise 
parity prices for farm products by in- 
cluding farm labor costs in figuring par- 
ity. (See Schol., Feb. 15-20, pages 6, 
7, 8: “Problems on the Food Front.”) 
Approval of this bil] by Congress would 
strengthen labo: union pressure for 
wage increases. 

At the same time, the National War 
Labor Board is being bombarded with 
demands for wage increases to cover 
the rise which has taken place in the 
cost of living since May, 1942. If the 
NWLB grants these increases, the drive 
in Congress to raise farm prices will 
gain new power. 


How “Little Steel’ Formula Works 


Labor unions are centering their at- 
tacks on the “Little Steel” formula, 
which was adopted last July by the 
NWLB to stabilize wages. The “Little 
Steel” formula provided that workers 
were entitled to wage increases to cover 
a 15 per cent rise in the cost of living 
which had taken place between Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, and May 1, 1942. Addi- 
tional increases were to be granted only 
if wages in certain industries were 
clearly “substandard” or unfair to the 
workers involved. 

The four labor representatives on the 
NWLB (it also has four representatives 
of industry, and four representatives ot 
the public) accepted the “Little Steel” 
formula. They assumed that living costs 
would not rise much above May 1 lev- 
els, because the President had outlined 
his program to stabilize the cost of liv 
ing by regulating wages and prices. 

In October, 1942, Congress passed 
the Cost of Living Stabilization Act to 
hold farm prices and wages at Septem- 
ber 15 levels. The President also ap- 
pointed James F. Byrnes to be Director 
of a new Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. Director Byrnes was given author- 
ity to administer the wage policy of the 
NWLB, and to take all steps necessary 
to control the cost of livid. The NWLB 
continued to use the “Little Steel” for- 
mula as its guide on wage cases, and 
labor union leaders announced their 
support of the formula. 

But living costs continued to advance, 
despite price ceilings which were put 





ou most cost of living items by the 
Office of Price Administration. Latest 
figures indicate that living costs have 
risen 21 per cent since January, 1941. 
The new Administrator of the OPA, 
Prentiss M. Brown, has predicted that 
living costs probably will advance about 
one-half of oné per cent a month dur- 
ing 1943, due to higher wages and in- 
creased costs of production. Mr. Brown’s 
statement is said to have stimulated: la- 
bor’s demands for new wage boosts. 


“Little Steel’’ Formula Attacked 


The most violent attack on the 
NWLB’s “Little Steel” formula came 
from John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers. He told NWLB 
Chairman William H. Davis that the 
formula was “an outrageous breach and 
violation of the no-strike agreement be- 
tween labor, industry, and the gov- 
ernment.” 

Mr. Lewis has declared that he in- 
tends to demand and get a “wholesale 
increase in wages” for both anthracite 
(hard) and bituminous (soft) coal 
miners when present union contracts 


with companies expire in April and May. 


If Mr. Lewis is successful in gettin 
raises for his 600,000 members, he will 
be able to silence critics 
of his leadership. The re- 
cent strike of anthracite 
miners was a_ protest 
against present wage rates, 
and also a revolt against 
Mr. Lewis’ order increas- 
ing union dues 50 cents a 
month. 

Philip Murray, president 
of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, and a 
former associate of Mr. 
Lewis, likewise has an- 
nounced that the CIO 
would seek wage increases 
for its 5,000,000 mem- 
bers. He called the “Little 
Steel” formula “inadequate 
and unfair.” William 
Green, president of the 
American Federation of 
Labor, also protested that 
the “Little Steel” formula 
was out of date. 

Twenty powerful inde- 
pendent railroad unions 
already have made de- 
mands for wage increases 
far exceeding those al- 
lowed under the “Little 








Steel” formula. The Big Five “operat- 
ing” unions (engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, trainmen, switchmen) with 
nearly 350,000 members, are asking a 
30 per cent wage increase—a minimum 
of $3 a day per member. The. 15 “non- 
operating” unions (mechanics, clerks, 
etc.) want an increase of 20 cents an 
hour, with a minimum wage of 70 cents 
an hour for their 800,000 members. 

One year ago the “operating” unions 
won an 8 per cent wage boost. The 
“non-operating” unions won a_ boost 
ranging from 10% to 36 per cent for 
various groups of workers. 


Rail Worker a Special Case 


The rail unions argue that the “Little 
Steel” formula does not apply to them. 
They don’t want their case to be con- 
sidered by the NWLB. They say their 
demands should be handled in accord- 
ance with the ure laid down 
by the Railway Labor Act of 1926. This 
Act pet an emergency fact-finding 
board to investigate a wage dispute and 
make a ruling. But Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director Byrnes believes he should 
have the power to forbid any wage in- 
crease which might upset the wage and 
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Can‘’t Get Ahead! 
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rice stabilization gram of the 
CWLB and the OPA 

The. International Ladies Garment 


Workers Union (American Federation 
of Labor union) halted work recently in 
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New York City to enforce its demand 
for a wage increase. The union won a 
10 per cent wage raise in 194]. It now 
argues that the “Little Steel” formula is 
useless because “living costs are not 
frozen but keep constantly rising.” 

The NWLB also is considering union 
demands for wage raises for 200,000 
workers in West Coast airplane plants. 
It the Board favors the unions, there 
may be a rush of demands for pay 
boosts in airplane plants throughout the 
country. 


Higher Wages Mean Higher Prices 


Opponents of labor union demands 
warn that many employers would have 
te raise ge in order to pay higher 
wages. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion already has approved higher prices 
for hard and soft coal. This increase was 
necessary to cover the cost of a six-day 
work week in the mines. Work on the 
sixth day must be paid for at overtime 
rates. If the miners’ new wage demands 
are jac the operators would de- 


mand another price increase—and the 


cost of living would rise some more. 
The garment industry says it cannot 


pay hig 


er wages unless the OPA raises 
its ceiling prices on clothing. But the 
ILGWU replies that the industry’s prof- 
its are high enough now to permit wage 
incréases. 

Railroad freight rates were increased 
last year to cover the wage increases 
granted the rail unions. The OPA says 
that these fs ag freight rates s ould 
be cut in order to lower food prices. 
The railroads reply that increased 
freight charges, Ee example, on a 
pound of butter produced in Wisconsin 
and sold in New York City, amount to 
one-twentieth of one cent. The freight 
increases on a ham, produced in Illinois 
and sold in New York, amount to one- 
fifth of one cent. Railroad managers add’ 
that if union wage demands are granted 
all gain in revenue from freight rate in- 
creases will be wiped out. 


Non-Union Worker Will Lose 


NWLB members agree that living 
costs have © oe up 21 per cent since 
January, 1941. But they point out that 
the average hourly wage of industrial 
workers has risen 26 per cent’ since 
January, 1941. And the average weekly 
vag gone up 52.4 per cent in that 
same period. It is argued further ..that 


the real losers in this race between ’ 


wages and living costs are the millions 
of non*union “white collar” workers. in- 
offices and stores. These workers have 
received few, if any, raises.in salary in 
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Dept. of Labor figures show price increase of 21% since January, 1941. 


the past year. And they will suffer 
greatly, it is said, if additional industrial 
wage increases cause another rise in 
rices. 

The NWLB also contends that about 
half the rise in living costs has been due 
to soaring food prices (up 36 per cent 
since January 1, 1941). This rise in 
food prices is due to the fact that Con- 
gress did not give the OPA power to 
control any prices until October, 1942. 
Some food prices now are being con- 
trolled by the OPA. But the OPA warns 
that a fri union drive for higher 
wages will merely result in a stronger 


-farm drive for higher prices. It con- 


cluded that this would undo all that has 
been accomplished to hold down the 
cost of living. 


40-Hour-Week Question 

The “Big Four” farm organizations, 
headed by the Farm Bureau Federation 
and the National Grange, strongly op- 
pose labor’s waBe demands. They say 
that the law requiring overtime pa 
for work in excess of 40 hours a énik 
should be repealed. A work-week of 54 
hours is favored. Labor unions insist on 
retaining the 40-hour week. They do 
not object to working over 40 hours at 
overtime rates, and a majority of the 
workers in 31. selected war industries 
work a 48-hour week. 

Many experts who —— labor's 
present wage demands still reject pro- 
posals to abolish the 40-hour week. 
They explain that: this action would 
amount to a pay cut for millions of 
workers, and. would »merely - bring 
stronger demands for an increase in 
hourly rates of -pay. 

. The. “Big Four’ insists that labor 
-costs must be-brought down or farm 


1 omg be: raised. It..explains that 
i 


gher wages in war industry «have 
drained men from farms, and forced 


farmers to pay higher wages to farm 
hands. The new farm bill, recently ap- 
proved by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, follows the “Big Four’s” om 
gram to raise farm prices by including 
labor costs in figuring parity. 

= sey of the “Big Four” point 
out that farm labor costs still are below 
the record high of 1920, and that farm 
income for 1942 was more than 
$2,000,000,000 greater tlian it had been 
in 1920. The average monthly wage of 
farm laborers without board in 1920 
was $65.40, and in January, 1943, it 
was $62.48. 

The “Big Four” replies that the only 
way to encourage farmers to increase 
food production in 1943 is to raise farm 
prices. The OPA contends that price 
increases will raise living costs and 
bring more wage demands. If wage de- 
mands are granted, prices of manufac- 
tured goods will have to rise. This will 
cause farm parity prices to rise again, 
and so on until we have a disastrous 
inflation. Prices and wages will be chas- 
ing each other like a dog chasing his 

il. If this happens, neither farmers 
nor workers will benefit. ‘ 

Instead of raising farm prices, and 
thereby increasing the cost of living, 
Food Administrator Claude R. Wickard 
wants to encourage increased produc- 
tion by giving subsidies to farmers. He 
has announced a $100,000,000 program 
of cash payments to farmers whe grow 
more sweet potatoes, soy beans, pea- 
nuts, and other vita] “win-the-war” 


crops. 
Argument Against Subsidies 


“Big: Four” ‘leaders, and members of 
Congress, have denounced the ‘subsi- 
dies. They said this program would 
really mean subsidies to consumers, 
through . holding down food - prices, 
rather than to the farmers themselves. 





One critic contended that the public 
itself will curb high prices by refusing 
to buy when prices get too high. Thus, 
he argued that subsidies to hold down 
prices would merely encourage more 
buying and. lead to inflation. 


Let Them Eat Food 


This line of reasoning is sharply dis- 
puted by several experts. Donald Mont- 
gomery, who recently resigned as con- 
sumers’ counsel of the Agriculture De- 
partment, declared that subsidies were 
needed to help poor people get food. 
He estimated that 38 per cent of the 
people in this country would not be 
able to afford all the meat to which 
they will be entitled under meat ra- 
tioning. 

The British diet, he said, now has a 
better balance than that of many 
Americans. He explained that this situa- 
tion was made possibie through gov- 


ernment subsidies to keep food prices 
down. Wholesalers far, Seroond can 
sell certain foods at a price below cost 
because a government subsidy is given 
to them. 

Mr. Montgomery cited, as one exam- 
ple, American cheese, which is bought 
wholesale for 27% cents a pound, 
shipped to England and sold at retail 
for 22 cents, about 10 cents under the 

rice in the United States. The British, 
és noted, also provide free milk and 
oranges to children, inexpensive _res- 
taurants and canteens. for industrial 
workers and the low-income groups 
that are unable to add to their rations 
by eating in regular restaurants. 

Supporters of subsidies say that the 

~threatened shortage of milk, for exam- 
ple, can be overcome only by cash pay- 
ments to dairy farmers. They warn that 
the 1943 goal of 122,000,000,000 
pounds of milk will not be reached un- 





About Prentiss Brown 


ETIRING 

Price Admin- 
istrator Leon 
Henderson ad- 
vised his succes- 
sor, Prentiss M. 
Brown, former 
U. S. Senator from 
Michigan, to con- 
trol prices with 
“firmness and 
toughness.” But 
the new Adminstrator of the Office ot 
Price Administration feels that a slow, 
orderly price rise of one-half per cent a 
month is inevitable, because of in- 
creased cost of production, 

There is little difference in the views 
of Henderson and Brown on the neces- 
sity of strict price control. But the two 
men do have different personalities. 
Henderson was a tough, plain-spoken 
administrator with a “low boiling point” 
when dealing with critics. Brown is a 
soft-spoken man who tries to win peo- 
ple over to his views by reasoning 
with them. 

Administrator Brown has plenty ot 
courage. He proved this last year when 
President Roosevelt demanded _ that 
Congress act by October 1 to control 
farm prices. Although he was represent- 
ing a state that is both agricultural and 
industrial, Senator Brown defied the 
powerful “Big Four” farm lobby and 
obtained Congressional approval of a 
price bill favored by the President. 
Brown failed to win re-election to the 
Senate in November. His defeat en- 
py the farm group to again pre- 
sent the same bill that he had risked 
his career to defeat in 1942. 

Before he took, over his new job, 





Prentiss Brown 


Brown spent 10 days back home in 
northern Michigan, visiting small store- 
keepers to learn their opinions on the 
OPA’s price control and rationing pro- 
grams. He told reporters in Washington 
that he “was amazed to find that news- 
paper criticism of the OPA was sharper 
than that by the retail merchants.” 

Prentiss Marsh Brown was born in 
St. Ignace, Michigan, June 18, 1889. 
He was educated in the city schools, 
and held many odd jobs during the 
summers. He spent three summers as a 
bellboy at Mackinac island. It was there 
that a Republican official gave him 
such a small tip that, Brown says jok- 
ingly, he was encouraged to become a 
Democrat. 

Brown was graduated from Albion 
College in 1911, after having been the 
leading hitter on the baseball team for 
four years. He then spent a year at the 
University of Illinois and returned to 
St. Ignace to practi¢e law with his 
father. A few months later Brown was 
elected prosecuting attorney of Macki- 
nac County on the Democratic ticket 
and was re-elected regularly until 1926, 
when he retired to practice law. 

In 1932, Brown became the first 
Democrat to be elected to the House of 
Representatives from Michigan’s 11th 
District. In 1936 he was elected to the 
U..$. Senate. He promptly “quaran- 
tined” himself to avoid hordes of job- 
seekers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Prentiss M. Brown have 
seven children. Only one, eight-year-old 
Paul, is now at home. So Mr. Brown 
writes regularly to the other six by 
making one letter and five carbons. He 
works hard and doesn’t take part in 
the social life of Washington. But he 
will drop everything else when the 
Detroit Tigers come to town. 
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less steps are taken to encourage pro- 
duction, 

It is felt that cash ts to farm- 
ers who increase uction is the only 
way that TH can be induced to 
stop killing off cows and selling them 
for beef, or from giving up dairy farm- 
ing to take higher-paying jobs in war 
industry. This method, it is said, would 
cost less than if price ceilings on milk 
were raised to ~ the farmer more 
income through higher prices. 


The Battle of FSA 


The Farmers Union, which represents 
small, low-income farm families, op- 

ses the “Big Four’s” farm ity de- 
a ae The + iit Union Ae: Mal 
must be done to help small farmers get 
into the food-for-victory drive. It wants 
officials to give the Farm Security’ Ad- 
ministration greater funds to help small 
farmers. d 

Farmers Union officials charge that 
the Agriculture Department has refused 
to release figures showing that small 
farmers, aided by FSA loans, had in- 
creased their production more than the 
big farmers. Representative Harry Saut- 
hoff (Progressive of Wisconsin) said the 
figures showed the FSA farmers had 
contributed 48-per cent of the nation’s 


increased milk production; 12 per cent. 


of the increased egg production, and 
33 per cent of the increased dried bean 
production. 

“Big Four” farm leaders long have 
opposed the FSA program to aid small 
farmers. They believe that production 
can be encouraged only . higher 
prices. They oppose FSA plans to in- 
crease output by helping small farmers 
to raise more food. 


Summing It Up 


Labor unions are demanding wage 
increases to cover the rise in living costs 
since May 1, 1942. They say it is unfair 
to deny workers wage raises when food 
costs continue to rise each month. “Big 
Four” farm leaders likewise maintain 
that increases in farm labor costs must 
be covered by higher parity prices. 

Government officials fear Phat any 
race between wages and farm prices 
will lead to a disastrous inflation. Sub- 
sidies have been proposed to encourage 
farm production without a price in- 
crease that would bring higher wage 
demands. But critics reply that subsi- 
dies will not encourage increased food 
emnguersis as well as would a rise in 
arm prices. 

This argument is answered by other 
experts who say that subsidies are 
needed to make sure that poor people 
are able to buy poy. yrs this year. 
It is further argued that food produc- 


tion will not reach 1943 goals unless 
pee ee ee eee ee 
raise more food. 








LESSONS FROM BRITAIN 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 
Now lecturing at Cambridge University, England 


OUNTRIES, like people, must 

learn things the hard way—learn 
them by experience, by trial and error. 
Yet precept and example can be valu- 
able. Where so much is at stake, as in 
this war, Americans should be grateful 
that so much of the trial and error has 
already been performed for them, and 
they should be eager to avail them- 
selves of the results. 

Britain now has been at-war for three 
and one half years. During all this time 
she has been in the thick of the fight. 
During all this.time she has been aware 
that serious mistakes might be fatal to 
her national existence. She has had to 
meet, in more urgent fashion, most of 
the problems that we are now meeting. 
She has managed to solve most of them 
—rather ‘more speedily and more effi- 
ciently than we seem to be solving them. 


Organization of Manpower 

By comparison with the British or- 
ganization of their human resources, 
ours is still haphazard and incomplete. 
The British, at the outset of the war, 
saw to it that all available men and 
women were registered and classified, 
and then saw to it that they were all 
put to the best possible use. 

The manpower crisis is far more acute 
in Britain it is in the United States. 
The total population of Britain is only 
a little over forty million. With less 
than 25,000,000 able-bodied adults, 
she not only had to wage war on land 
and sea and in the air, but to manufac- 
ture the sinews of war, build ships, 
grow food, and carry on the-essential 
services of organized society. 

From the beginning, everyone in 
England had his or her job. Young men 
were assigned to the appropriate serv- 
ices. Older men took on special home 
defense duties: Skilled workers were 
retained in the factories. Farmers were 
kept on the farms. 

Women were ordered into the auxil- 
iary services or into the factories. 

Nor was all this done in a general or 
haphazard fashion. There was an acute 
realization of the importance of using 
whatever skills were available, and yol- 
unteering was largely abandoned for 
conscription. The government decided 
what the individual was most compe- 
tent to do. ; 

The result of this mobilization and 
organization of manpower has been lit- 
tle less than miraculous. Britain today is 


more effectively mobilized than any 
other country in the world. British pro- 
duction, per man, is higher than that of 
the United States. 

An example of British mobilization 
and organization can be seen in what 
Britain has done in manufacturing and 
industry: Here Britain faced 
ssetagne She had never developed the 

ge-scale industrial plants familiar to 
the United States, and she had never 
attempted to compete with’ American 
industry in mass production. 

Britain had, indeed, neither the tools 
nor the plants nor the traditions of mass 
production. Not only this, but the ever- 
— threat of the blitz made it highly 

gerous to concentrate production in 
a few giant plants. 


Industry Is Decentralized 


Because it was in line with her tra- 
ditions, and because the blitz required 
it, the British developed and expanded 
their system of small manufacturing 
plants—of decentralization, that is, 
rather than centralization. 

It meant that small industries were 
encouraged, that they remained where 
they were to help the community, that 
workmen were not uprooted and trans- 
ferred to other parts of the country on 
a large scale. : 

The United States, by contrast, has 
been so dazzled by the notion of mass 
production that it has largely sacrificed 
the small local industries. Only now, 
after a year of war, are we beginning to 


peculiar * 
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use these small industries. The sr a8 
ence of England—which still produces 
almost as much war material as the 
United States and which produces more 
per man—should teach us the impor- 
tance of utilizing every little factory. 

England is not primarily an agricul- 
tural country. Before the war, Britain 
imported most of her foodstuffs. With 
the German submarine blockade threat- 
ening to starve Britain out of the war, 
the government turned to a thorough- 
going utilization of British land re- 
sources. The result, again, has been al- 
most miraculous. 


Organization of Agriculture 


The total area of Britain is about the 
same as that of Kansas. Much of Britain 
is mountainous and unfit for agriculture. 
Yet this last year Britain has produced 
two-thirds of all her food for a popula- 
tion of over forty million. She has done 
this in a period when a considerable 

art of BritiS%h farm labor has been 

awn off to other war activities, and 
when shortages of machinery and oil 
have made mechanized farming very 
difficult. 

It has been done by organization and 
hard work — organization which care- 
i supervises every acre of farm land 
and dictates what is to be planted, and 
work which is unending. By comparison 
American agricultural organization is 
still in its infancy, and American farm 
production low. 

Here are three British achievements 
in wartime from which we Americans 
might: profit. They are, perhaps, the 
most important, as they are the most — 
successful examples of the British 
genius for organization. 
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HOME-GROWN FOOD INCREASES IN BRITAIN 
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Soviet Tide Rolls On © 


With Hitler’s Stalingrad army wiped 
out, the victorious Soviet forces con- 
tinued on the drive which has taken 
them more than 400 miles into the Ger- 
man lines along the southern half of the 
1,500-mile front. 

They were at the outskirts of the key 
city of Rostov last week, and one - 
head had driven to the shores of the 
Sea of Azov. This slammed the last door 
of escape by land on the 200,000 Axis 
troops in the north Caucasus. Their 
only way out was by sea, or across the 
Kerch Strait into Crimea. Russia’s Black 
Sea fleet units had the Strait under 
heavy bombardment. 

North of Rostov the Germans were 
also in full retreat. The Russian advance 
across the snowfields of the Donets 
Basin had, in some places, reached the 
point from which the Nazi summer 
drive. of 1942 had started. Kursk was 
taken and Kharkov was about to fall. 

German losses. -vere not confined to 
territory. It was estimated in London 
that more than a million Axis soldiers 
had been killed, wounded or captured 
since the start of the big Red push. 

Hitler no longer attempted to hide 
from his people the magnitude of the 
disaster. Funeral dirges instead of 


trumpet blasts accompanied radio an- 


nouncements from the Russian front. 

Practically all civilian activity in Ger- 
many was paralyzed as Hitler dug into 
the last of German manpower reserves. 
Nazi propaganda played up the idea 
that only the German armies stood be- 
tween Europe and communism. This 
was evidently an attempt to divide the 
Allies. Some saw it as the prelude to a 
peace offer. 


Spotlight on Turks 


There was political activity last week 
at two possible Allied points of attack 
on Europe. 

Prime Minister Churchill stopped off 
in Turkey on his way home from Casa- 
blanca to confer with President Inonu. 
This focussed attention on the Balkans 
as a possible invasion point. Turkey has 
been strictly neutral throughout the 
war, but the Turks seem now to lean 
toward the Allies. 

The other political activity of the 
week was in Italy. Mussolini dismissed 
12 members of his government, includ- 
ing his son-in-law, Foreign Minister 
Count Ciano. The discharged men were 
mostly Fascist extremists. Moderates 
were put in their places. There were 
all sorts of guesses about the meanin 
of this, Our State Department belittled 
its importance. It was only window 
dressing, officials said, intended to 
bolster up Italian morale. 
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North Africa Line-Up 


Land fighting in North Africa last 
week was confined to patrol clashes and 
to occasional stabs by each side at 
vital passes through the mountains. 

The Axis had about 150,000 men in 
Tunisia. This included the troops which 
Marshal Rommel had managed to with- 
draw from Tripoli. 

The positions which the Axis held 
were easy to defend. Their lines of 
communication were shorter than those 
of the Allies, and their supply route 
from Sicily and Italy was i shorter. 
They had many advantages in the battle 
for time being fought in North Africa. 

In preparation. for the coming show- 
down, a North African theatre of opera- 
tions has been set up under the com- 
mand of Lieut. General Dwight -D. 
Eisenhower. There were changes of 
command also in other theatres. Lieut. 
General Frank M. Andrews was named 
American commander of the European 
theatre, with headquarters in Britain. 
His place in the Middle East will be 
taken by Maj. General L. H. Brereton. 





Solomons Naval Battle 


American forces have been in the 
Solomons for six months. Last week, the 
Japanese seemed to be getting ready for 
another attempt to drive them out. 

The Navy gave little information 
about what was going on. But Secre- 
tary Knox admitted that a big sea and 
air battle might be developing. Small 
task forces were slashing at each other 
in the waters around the Solomons. 
Japanese and American fleets were feel- 
ing each other out. 

The actions so far are apparently pre- 
liminary to “an ng orgs of some 
size,” Mr. Knox said. Both sides have 
already suffered losses, but they have 
been “moderate.” This was taken to 
mean that neither forces had yet lost 
any battleships, carriers or cruisers. 

American defenses at Guadalcanal 
are being strengthened constantly, and 
the Japanese must attack with larger 
and larger forces if they are to have any 
hope of success. It was reported last 
week that the Japanese have withdrawn 
all their men from Guadalcanal. , 
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President Reports 


Rested and refreshed, slightly tanned 
from his three weeks in the tropics, 
President Roosevelt returned last week 
to the White House. 

The day after his return he called a 
secret conference of 11 Democratic and 
Republican Congressional leaders. He 
outlined to them the 1943 offensive war 
plans of the United Nations as they 
were mapped out at Casablanca. The 
six Senators and five members of the 
House were so impressed with the im- 
portance of the information he had 
given them and the necessity for secrecy 
that they declined to even indicate its 
character. 

The following day 149 reporters 
crowded into the White House ex- 
ecutive office for a special press con- 
ference. The President was obviously 
eager to talk about his experiences and 
he did so for 45 minutes. 

He could not reveal any secrets, but 
he did imply that he had reached an 
agreement with Prime Minister Church- 
ill on ansinvasion of the European con- 
tinent. in 1943. He hinted at this by 
reading the passage from his January 
7 speech in which he said, “I cannot 
tell you when or where the United 
Nations are going to strike next in 
Europe. But we are going to strike—and 
strike hard.” Mr. Roosevelt also gave 
the impression that he and Churchill, 
and later he and President Vargas of 
Brazil, had given considerable attention 
to efforts to eliminate the submarine 
menace in the Atlantic. 


Merchant Crew Losses 


Casualties among merchant seamen 
are at a higher rate than among mem- 
bers of the armed forces, according to 
a report by Elmer Davis, Director of 
the Office of War Information. 

American merchant marine losses in 
dead and missing during the first year 
of war totaled more than 3,200. This is 
3.8 per cent of all our merchant sea- 
men. The rate for the armed forces is 
three-fourths of 1 per cent. 

In a statement “to clear up rumors 
and reports of personnel di ties 
among the crews of the nation’s war 
cargo carriers,” Mr. Davis said Ameri- 
ca’s 70,000 seamen delivered the goods 
and showed “patriotism, courage and 
devotion to duty.” _ 









TS WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW e 


War-Work Or Fight - 


Hundreds of thousands of workers 
between 18 and 38 have been warned 
not to expect further draft deferment, 
no matter how many dependents they 
have, unless they find jobs essential to 
the war effort. 

The order, which came from War 
Manpower Commissioner Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, listed 29 unessential occupa- 


} tons (bartenders, boot blacks, elevator 


operators, waiters, etc.) and 36 kinds 
of businesses. It told men in these oc- 
cupations that even if they had five or 
six children, they must find war-im- 
portant jobs by spring or they will be 
inducted into the armed forces. 

“By the end of this year,” Mr. Mc- 
Nutt said, “ten out of every fourteen of 
the able-bodied men between 18 and 
38 will be in the armed services.” 

The plan to draft fathers of families 
encountered strenuous opposition in 
Congress. The Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House went to work on a 
bill which would provide that before a 
married man may be inducted, there 
shall be no eligible single men within 
the state. Also, before married men with 
children are inducted, eligible married 
men without children must be called. 

Another bill before Congress asks 
for the drafting of women of 18 to 50. 
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Pay-as-You-Go Debated 


There are two pay-as-you-go tax 
plans before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. One is that of 
Beardsley Ruml, the R. H. Macy and 
Co. treasurer, who originated the idea. 
This would skip payment of taxes on 
1942 incomes, and bring collections up 
to date by moving the tax clock ahead 
a year. The flow of revenue to the 
Treasury would not be interrupted. 

The other plan was put forward by 
the Treasury. This would start “pay- 
as-you-go” this year, but would also 
compel taxpayers to pay on their 1942 
incomes. Mr. Ruml said this would im- 
pose an “intolerable” burden on millions 
of taxpayers who could not pay two 
years taxes in one year. 

The committee seemed to like the 
Treasury plan better than Ruml’s, but 
some Congressmen thought a compro- 
mise might be reached. 


Shoes Are Rationed 


“All God’s chillun” may have shoes, 
but they will be limited to only three 
pairs a year. Shoe rationing was an- 
nounced last’ week by James F. Byrnes, 
Director of Economic Stabilization, and 
put in effect by Prentiss M. Brown, 
Price Administrator. - 

Circle stamp No. 17 in your war 
ration book No. I. This is the shoe 
stamp, good for one pair of shoes until 
June 15. 

Shoe rationing was made necessary 
by a shortage of heavy sole leather. 
More than one-third of our supply goes 
to military and lend-lease uses. 





International News Phou: 


“Work or-Fight” order from War Manpower Commission brought a rush for 
war jobs. At New York office of U. S. Employment Service, hundreds of 
men now listed as non-deferrable signed up. April 1 is the deadline. 
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‘ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
|. PERIL FROM THE DEEP 


If the statement is true circle the letter T,-or the letter 


F if it is false. 

1. T F In 1917 Germany’s U-boats nearly won World 
War I. 

2. T F In this war U-boats tend~to operate in packs. 

3. T F Just now the Allies are winning the battle 
against submarines. 

4. T F Germany cannot replace lost U-boats. 

5. T F More than 100 U-boats are constantly at sea. 

6. T F Submarines are sinking many more vessels 
than our ship-building program can produce. 

7. T F We may expect increased submarine warfare 
this spring. 


ll. ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM UNDER ATTACK 


Underscore the most appropriate phrase or expression. 

1. The Government's efforts to check rising living costs 
now are threatened by the demands of: (a) labor; (b) 
farmers and labor; (c) farmers. 

2. The Government agency that passes upon requests for 
wage increases is the: (a) OPA; (b) WMC; (c) NWLB. 

3. Latest figures show that living costs during the past 
12 months have: (a) remained stable; (b) risen about 10 
percent; (c) gone up about 20 cent. 

4. Labor's main protest is directed against the: (a) 
OPA; (b) “Little Steel” formula; (c) Office of Economic 
Stabilization. 

5. According to NWLB figures, average wages of in- 
dustrial workers in relation to rising living costs have: (a) 
failed to keep up; (b) kept about even; (c) risen higher. 

6. Most apt to suffer in a race between rising wages and 
living costs are: (a) farmers; (b) non-union “white collar” 
workers; (c) industrial workers. 


lil. WHO’S WHO? 


1. Admiral Sims ( ) Thinks Washington bureaus over- 
2. John L. Lewis staffed. 
3. Admiral Noble ( ) U. S. Food Administrator. 
4. Claude H. Wick- ( ) German U-boat specialist. 

ard - ( ) U.S. Naval officer in World War I. 
5. Senator Byrd ( ) “To the victor belong the spoils.” 
6. Prentiss Brown ()» President of the CIO. 
7. Adnfiral Doenitz (  ) British Naval Mission in U. S. 
8. Philip Murray ( ) President of United Mine Workers. 
9. Senator Marcy ( ) Head of OPA. 


IV. LESSONS FROM BRITAIN 


If the statement is true circle the letter T, or the letter 
F if it is false. 

1. T F  Britain’s manpower problem is less acute than 
ours. 

2. T British production per man is higher than ours. 
Britain relies upon voluntary labor mobiliza- 


British production is carried on in a few huge 
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: Small factories in Britain have been used more 
effectively than have small factories in the U. S. 
6. T F Britain now grows only 25 percent of her food. 
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V. INSIDE WASHINGTON 


Underscore the most appropriate term or expression. 

1. Civilians employed by the Federal Government now 
total about: (a) 1,000,000; (b) 2,000,000; (c) 3,000,000. 

2. The Civil Service Commission was established about: 
(a) 1880; (b) 1910; (c) 1930. 

3. Turnover in Government war jobs at present is: (a) 
fairly low; (b) very high; (c) about the same as in private 


_ industry. 


4. Appointment to the great majority of Federal. Govern- 
ment jobs is made by: &) the 4 ofthe various de- 
partments; (b) the Senate; (c) the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

5. Many important jobs remain unfilled in wartime Wash- 
ington because: (a) bureau heads want to make their own 
appointments; (b) no qualified people can be found; (c) 
the Senate must approve all appointments to higher-paid 
jobs. 


- 


Y THE TASK FORCE 


VICTORY BOOK DRIVE 

Get in the scrap with a book. You read the editorial in 
Scholastic last week (p. 35), but have you done my fen 
yet about the book drive for the men in our armed forces 
The book drive closes March 15, so you have not much 
time left to do your share. Last year about 10,000,000 
books were collected. That sounds like a lot of books but 
the number is not so large when you consider the size of 
our armed forces. What ‘Kinds of books are needed? The 
answer is: technical books published since 1935; current 
best sellers; popular fiction and non-fiction published since 
1930; adventure and western stories; detective and mystery 
fiction. Small-sized books are particularly well-liked. 


‘Y READING SIGN POSTS 


THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 


Reference in Scholastic 
Commager, H. S., The U-Boat Menace, September 14, 1942, 
p- 18. 
References in other periodicals 
Wilds, J., “Convoy Patrol,” Flying, November 1942, pp. 24 ff. 
Thompson, L., “Our Battle Against the Submarines,” Harpers, 


October, 1942, pp. 449-58. 
By a Gaser Goats, “Ten Were Sunk,” Atlantic, January, 


1942, pp. 54-59. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Doenitz, Karl (karl dé nitz). Grand Admiral, and commander 
of the German submarine fleet. ‘ 
career men. Men who have devoted their lives to the diplo- 
tic service. 
ae (kér véts) Small anti-submarine vessels of about 
“Rumi, Beardsley (bérds 1 riim'l). Originator of the pay-as- 
Ruml, ‘ ~ 
you-go income tax plan. Also Chairman of the N. Y. Federal 
Reserve Bank, and treasurer of R. H. Macy and Co. 
Kursk (kdorsk). City in S. W. European Russia. 
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February 22-27, 1943 


INSIDE 


ASHINGTON 
The BIGGEST Business 


T= biggest. business in the United 
States today is the business of aad 
ment. It always has been a big indus 
But since Pearl Harbor it has mush- 
roomed and spread out over the land in 
a fashion that no one bral have 
dreamed possible a few years a 

Let’s look at the record. In i fea 
full year of war a net total of 1,204,970 
new Federal employees were put on the 
payroll. On December 1, 1942, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the number ‘of civilian employees 
stood at 2,687,093. 

The Civil Service Commission is the 
over-all agency which controls the hir- 
ing and firing of this gigantic industrial 
pay ayroll. Since the Commission’s latést 
re ports on personnel totals are two 
months old, it is safe to assume that 
today there are close to three million 
civilian employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. That does not take into ac- 
count state and city employees. 

Here are a few of the top war agen- 
cies and how they grew. War Depart- 
ment personnel jumped from 431,082 
to 1,218,088, and Navy Department 
from 281,773 to 547,786, and Maritime 
Commission from 2,856 to 6,667, Of the 
brand new agencies, the Office of Cen- 
sorship grew to 12,283 employees and 
Office of Price Administration to 37,817. 
Selective Service System saw its staff in- 
crease from 15,164 to 27,371, and War 
Production Board, from 5,268 to 20,843. — 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 
t 


What lies behind this sprawling hu- 
man mechanism of bureaucracy is some- 
thing which some observers of our na- 
tional scene profess to fear. They feel 
that we are Sciiestha enmeshed in a 
complex and ever-expanding web of 
“ait controls, each with its own 

ureaucracy anxious to perpetuate and 
extend its power. That is the fear of 
men like Senator Byrd of Virginia, who 
heads the movement in Congress to clip 
the wings of these bureaus as much as 
possible consistent with present needs 
of the war, 


Civil, Service Reform 


From the days when Andrew Jack- 
son inaugurated the “spoils system” 
(which grew out of the statement by 
Senator Marcy that “to the victor be- 
long the spoils”), patronage has been 
a powerful factor in all government ac- 
tivities. Before the Civil Service Com- 
mission came. into. being, thousands of 
workers could be fired at the whim of 
an incoming politician, when either the 
Democrats or the Republicans took of- 
fice. Efficiency was low, career men and 


‘women were few. No one wanted jobs 


that were at the mercy of the ballot box 
in such a fashion. Then came the re- 
forms which Civil Service brought to 
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the Federal Government—and these 
have in great measure protected both 
the workers and their jobs ever since. 

It was in 1883 that the Pendleton Act 
was passed and the Civil Service Com- 
mission was established. Its purposes 
were to.set up a merit system, whereby 
selection for appointment should be 
made upon the are of demonstrated 
fitness, without regard to political, re- 
ligious, racial, or other considerations. 

The Commission is made up of three 
members, not more than two of whom 
may be adherents of the same yaaa 
party. One member is designated by the 
President of the. United States to be 
President of the Commission. 

Each of the Commission’s 13 district 
offices, which are located in principal 
cities, has jurisdiction over field civil 
service activities in that area, and serves 
the personnel needs of the various field 
branches of Federal agencies. Under the 
jurisdiction of these district offices are 
more than 5,000 boards of examiners 
throughout the country. 


Politicians versus Civil Service 


Right now we are seeing a revival of 
the battle between civil service reform 
adherents and the politicians in Con- 
gress. The Senate a smarted under 
the indifference which some of the new 
bureau heads (like Leon Henderson in 
OPA) have shown to Congressional sug- 
gestions as to OPA personnel. As a re- 
sult Congress has voted that all jobs 
over certain salary limits must be ap- 
proved by the Senate. Hundreds of im- 
portant posts in such units as the Man- 
power Commission and the War Labor 
Board are stymied right now for lack 
of this approval. 

The turnover in Government war 
jobs is at an abnormally high rate— 
higher than for any other kind of work. 
Many young women and particularly 
girls flocked to Washington during the 
al two years and found the picture 
ess romantic than they had anticipated. 
So, thousands have come, stayed a 
while and then gone back home to all 
of the 48 states. 
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Chart at left dusts that 1 out of 11 employed persons in the U. S. works for Federal, State or local government. 
_ Chart et right shows how all government workers are divided among Federal, State, and local governments. 
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ULYSSES 5. GRANT im-ms 


Soldier-President Who Saved the Union 


« FRANK RON. 


URING the terrible Battles of 
the Wilderness, General 
U. S. Grant grimly declared: 
“| propose to fight it out on 
this line if it takes all summer.” 
Grant's progress had been 
slow, and his losses heavy. The 
people were weary of war. But 
they cheered the grit of a gen- 
eral who wouldn'‘t retreat. 
In 1868 a grateful people 
elected Grant President and re- 
elected him four years later. 


@ AT SHILOH, APRIL 6,7, 1862, GRANT 


WON A BLOODY VICTORY, AND ON JULY 
4, 1863, HE CAPTURED VICKSBURG AFTER 
A THREE-MONTHS SIEGE, BUT HE WAS 


During his two terms Grant 
was betrayed by dishonest men 
whom he trusted. His. weakest “ 
point was his choice of friends. 


In 1884 Grant had lost all his 


rty and was ill of cancer. — 


prope . 
To provide for his family, he 
began to write his Memoirs. 
Aided by Mark Twain, Grant 
worked courageously on his 
Memoirs, which he finished only 
four days before his death at 
Mount McGregor, New York. 


$ APPOINTED COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF IN 1864, GRANT PLANNED 
A BRILLIANT CAMPAIGN TO WIN 
THE WAR, SHERMAN WAS OR- 


BITTERLY CRITICIZED BEFORE THIS VICTORY. 


G@ GRANT'S HAMMERING ATTACKS, ANO 
SHERMAN'S DEVASTATING MARCH THROUGH GEORGIA, FINALLY FORCED 


LEE'S SURRENDER ON APRIL 9, 1865. 


DER Wenn senna ANO UNDERSTANDING. 


GRANT'S TERMS oF SURREN- 





TEXT BY jl LATHAM 


2 wie OTHER OFFICERS HESITATED 
AND WERE BEATEN, GRANT ACTED BOLD- 
LY AND WON. AT FT. DONELSON IN FEB- 
RUARY, 1862, GRANT FORCED THE SUR- 
RENDER ¢ OF AN any THAT cy 
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§ AFTER TWO TERMS AS PRESIDENT, GRANT 
ENTERED THE BANKING BUSINESS, BUT THE 
FIRM FAILED IN 1864. 
CANCER, GRANT WROTE HIS PERSONAL MEM- 
OIRS TO PROVIDE MONEY: FOR HIS. FAMILY. 


PENNILESS AND ILLO 
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February 22-27, 1948 


Serrinc: Gardens at Mt. Vernon. 
Hedges border the stage left, right, 
and up center where they are divided 
for an entrance. Here and there bright 
flowers peep out from beneath them. 
There is a peach tree in full blossom 
up right; below it, a wheel-barrow. 
Above, close to the hedge, a very old 
gardener is transplanting slips of ivy 
from a straw basket. A rustic set- 
tee waits invitingly-at the left. 

The time is Easter, and the graduat- 
ing class from Adams High School is 
having its annual trip to Washington. 
Enter Carol and Sue. Carol, her bag on 
her arm, is knitting a stocking. Sue is 
reading a guide book. 

Sue: It says there, “Be sure to. visit 
the smoke house, slave quarters, and 
garden.” Well, this is the garden. 

CaroL: Oh, it’s lovely. So serene and 
sweet! (She throws back her head and 
takes a deep breath.) 

Sue: It’s hard to remember here that 
at this very moment men are fighting 
and dying. 

CaroL: Washington must often have 
felt that way too. I guess the Revolu- 
tion looked pretty big to” him. 

Sue: The saddest part of it all is 
that it’s just the same old struggle over 
again. Human rights. Why cant people 
be decent to one another? 

Carou: It must be that Peace doesn’t 
like people, or she’d stay among them. 

Sue: Here, here, I won’t have you a 
cynic! Peace loves people and le 
love Peace, but she Naas live dts tn 
justice. 

Carnot (Seating herself on the 
settee): So she runs away and hides 
in a peach tree, 

Suz: They say George Washington 
planted these hedges himself. 

Curis (Chuckling): Dat he did, 
Missy, dat he did. Me an’ him bof. Ah 
hepped Mars George, and he hepped 
me. 

Sue (Startled): You he him? 
Washington died in 1799. That’s almost 
a hundred and fifty years ago. 

Curis (Scratching his head): Mebbe 
so, Missy, mebbe so. Ah disrembah. 
Dat’s. a powahful heap o’- time, but 
hit don’ seem dat long. No suh, Ah 
membah like hit’s yestady. All dem lil 
hedge plants, Ah jes sticks dem in and 
stomps ‘em down. An’ de Gen’ral he jes 
walks up an’ down an’ keeps me agwine 
on a sttaight line. (Chuckles at the 
memory. and turns back to his work. 
Sue and Carol exchange’ glances. The 


SPRING, [945 


A Washington’s Birthday 
Play for High School 
Assembly Programs 


By Geraldine E. McGaughan 


latter makes a gesture to indicate that 
the old man is crazy. But Sue is inter- 
ested.) 

Sue: You aren’t Christopher, by any 
chance, are you, sitdenst? 

Curis: Dat’s jes who Ah is, ole Chris. 

Sue: Why he was the General's fav- 
orite slave! 

Curis: Dat’s de truf, Missy. De 
Gen’ral set a heap o’ store’ by ole Chris, 
eben on his death baid. 

Caro. (Thinking .it's high time to 
change this uncanny conversation): It 
must be heavenly here in the moon- 
light. ‘Can’t you i oe: see George and 
Martha strolling along these walks? 

SuE ( ——s the. guide book): It 
says here that her wedding dress was 
made with a white satin quilted petti- 
coat under an over-skirt of white 
corded silk shot with silver. She had 
pearls in her hair and diamonds on her 
slippers. 

Caro . (Raptirously): Twinkling 
like dew drops in the grass. 

Sue: Youll be interested to know 
that George was equally elegant in 
blue and silver trimmed with scarlet. 

Carnot (The romantic): Can’t you 
see them? The very thought makes me 
homesick for something I've never 


Sux (Slyly): It,wouldn’t be another 
George, would it? ° 

Caro. . (Giggling .embarrassedly) : 
Could be. I can’t help wishiag he were 
here. — ar) ae : 

Sue: Perhaps the spirit of the first 
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“Are those their war 
birds in the sky.” 


George would come back and give him 
a few pointers. 

Curis (Catching her last words): De 
Gen’ral don’t need to come back, Missy. 
He ain’ nebber gone. No, suh, he ain’ 
nebber gone. De Father of dis country, 
he cain’t up an’ leave his chilluns with 
bombs dropping down outen de sky. 

Caroi (Soothingly): No, of course 
he can’t. (To Sue) Bombs! Even here 
we can’t forget them. 

Sue: Heavens, Carol, do you realize 
we told Miss Brandenburg we'd find 
the boys and take them to the museum? 
Thank _goodness, here they come now. 

(Enter Ken and Bill) 

Ken: Greetings, ladies. What’s up? 

Cano: We were just looking for you 
two. Miss Brandenburg— ’ 

Bri (Speaking out of his thoughts) : 
Gosh, I can’t get over it. Hanging up 
there as big as life. 

SuE:-What are you talking about? 

Bit: The key. The key to the Bas- 
tille. It’s right there on the back of the 
front door. 

Carov: The key to the Bastille? 

Sue: How can it be? The Bastille 
was in Paris. 

Ken: Sure, in A Tale of Two Cities. 

Caroi: Of course. That’s the prison 
where Dr. Manette made ladies’ shoes. 

Ken (Mockingly): Splendid, splen- 
did, my dear! 

Bit: Sure, but don’t you under- 
stand? The French got their idea of 
having a revolution from us. The fall 
of the Bastille was the beginning of it. 

Sve: I should think the French 
would have wanted to keep that key 
themselves—as a symbol. 

But: Of course they did, but you 
don’t give away things you don’t want 
yourself. Not if youre a real giver. 
Lafayette presented that key to Wash- 
ington to let us know that France was 
grateful. That’s what America means 
to the world—light and hope. 

Caroi: Things like that make you 
feel kind of stuffed up, with pride, I 
mean, 

Ken: Did you say something about 
Miss Brandenburg? 

Sue: Yes, she and the rest of the 
class are over at the museum. 

But: What’s in there? 

Sve (Consulting guide book): Gen- 
eral Braddock’s blood-stained sash for 
one thing. Oh yes, this will interest 
you, Ken, = awful dental instru- 
ments poor George had to use are-there 
too. ‘ a 
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Ken: That will give me something to 
tell my patients about when I have 
my hands in their mouths. Make ‘em 
love the drill. 

Caro.: I never knew the General 
had such trouble with his teeth. 

Sve: It says here that he had to stuff 
his mouth with cotton when he sat 
for the picture Peale painted of him. 

Caro.: Just like Helen Hayes in 
Queen Victoria. 

Sve: Only she used pieces of apple. 
I read an article about. it. 

But: Seems to me that I heard 
somewhere that Paul Revere made 
Washington the first gold tooth. 

Caro: Why, I never thought that 
he— 

Ken: Did anything but ride a horse, 
I suppose. 

Carot (Abashed): Yes. 

Ken: Paul Revere, my child, was a 
silversmith and— 

But: And the moral of that is, 
brush your teeth at least twicea day. 
See your dentist at least twice a year. 

Ken (In his best radio voice): And 
now a word from our. sponsor who 
makes this broadcast easily: 

Sue (Laughing helplessly): You are 
all such nuts! How in the world did 
we get mixed up with Washington's 
false teeth? 

But: Chewing the fat, I suppose. 
Haw, haw. (They all laugh.) 

Carnot: There’s Miss Brandenburg 
beckoning to us. We're coming, Miss 
Brandenburg! 

Brit: What I want to see is the 
famous cherry tree. 

Sue: Oh, Bill, nobody believes that 
little hatchet story any more. Parson 
Weems oa made it up. There never 
was a cherry tree. 

Curis (Entering with another basket 
of ivy slips): Now dat’s where you 
wrong, Missy. Dey was a cherry tree 
all right. 

SuE ( iniedgenty): 
him plant that too! 

Curis: No, mam. I was Gen’ral Brad- 
dock’s body-servant when dat tree was 
agrowin’ up. But Ah’s gwine show you 
de stump o’ dat old wg 6 

(Air raid siren sounds shrilly.) 

Brut (After a stunned silence): It’s 
an air raid! . 

Sue: Heavens, it can’t be—not herel 

Ken (Grimly): Anywhere. 

Carnot (Excitedly): Oh, where do 
we go? What do we do? 

Brit (Sternly): First of all, . KEEP 
CALM! 

Sue: Steady, Carol, we must get in- 
doors. 

(Guard enters). 

Guarp: This way, this way. Take 
cover. 

Ken: Come on, girls. 

Carnot: But Miss Brandenburg, 
where is she? She'll be worried. 


Did you help 


Guarp: In the shelter, miss. Your 
friends are all there. 

Brut: Come along, Carol. You just 
stick with your Uncle Bill. 

" (They exeunt right.) 

Guarp (To Chris still on his knees, 
looking in bewilderment about him): 
Come on, Uncle. Git a move on. 

Curis (Rising): Ah’s comin’, Cap'n. 
Ah’s comin’. 

Guard leads way. Chris starts to fol- 
low him, then as he leaves stage Chris 
steps back and crouches close to 
hedge.) ° 

Ken (To -Guard as they move 
towards shelter): Where are they from, 
anyhow? 

Guarp: Your guess is as good as 
mine, bud. : 

Ken: Well, what are they? Japs? 

Guarp: Reckon so. 

Ken: Oh, why couldn’t I be eight- 
een! I'd show them. 

(All disappear except Chris who 
continues to huddle against the hedge. 
The sunlight is gone now, as though a 
storm were brewing. Suddenly there is 
the sound of an explosion in the dis- 
tance. Old Chris falls on his knees in 
prayer. Now there are sounds of dis- 
tant fighting in the sky. Old Chris, 
still on his knees, begins to call.) 

Curis: Mars George, Mars George! 
It’s me, Mars George, OI’ Chris. Hep 
me, Mars George, hep me. Ah need you 
powahful bad! 

(He waits trembling, but nothing 
happens. Then he tries again.) 

Curis: Mars George, Mars George, 
we’s yo chillen and dey’s comin’ at us 
outen de skies. Hep us, Mars George, 
hep us! 

(There is the sound of another ex- 
plosion. When it dies away, George 
Washington is standing up center, his 
musket in his hand. There is a light 
about him which moves as he does.) 

Wasuincton: What's the trouble, 
Chris? What are you moaning about? 
Who’s coming from the skies? 
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Curis (Runs to Washington and — 
falls on his knees beside him): You's © 
here, Mars George, you's here, jus like 

ah allus knowed 

Wasu.: Come, come, man. What's all 
the excitement? Who's coming from 
the skies? 

Curis: Dey ain’ nobody you know, 
Mars George. Dey’s little ole yellow 
critters crawlin’ out from undah stones 
way on de other side of de earth. 

Wasu.: Chris, what are you talking 
about? Are these creatures snakes or 
men? 

Curis: Dey’s snakes right enuf, Mars 
George, dey’s addahs. But dey’s men 
too, and dey’s tryin’ to gobble up de 
worl’, 

WasH. : 
make sense. Who are these 
the other side of the e 
Chinese? 

Curis: No, suh. No, suh. cs Shes 
Chinese. De Chinese, dey’s ouah frien’s, 
Dey’s brave fightin’ men. 

Wass. : are they then? 

Curis: You don’ know nuffin’ ’bout 
dese ole addahs. Mars Perry he ain’ dug 
‘em outen dey holes when yous 

_aroun’, 

Wasu. (Rubs his hand over his eyes 
as though clearing away the cobwebs): 
Chris, you must make yourself clearer 
if I’m to help you. The country is at 
war. Is that right? 

Curis: Dat’s right, Mars George, 
dat’s turrible right. 

Wasu.: And we are fighting against. 

ple from the other side of the earth, 
but not the Chinese. Who then? The 
Nipponese? 

HRIs: Dat's right, Mars George, 
dat’s who dey is, de ole Nips. 

Wasu.: But what can be our quarrel 
with them? Surely we aren't trying to 
colonize them! 

Curis: No, suh, we ain’ tryin’ to 
colonize dem. We don’ wan’ no paht o’ 
‘em. But dey’s tryin’ ta gobble up paht 
o’ de worl’ while old Hitler gobble up 
de rest. 

Wasu.: Hitler? Hitler? Who’s he? 

Curis: Mars George, you is de onlies’ 
man in de worl’ who don’ know who 
Hitler is. 

Wasu.: Tell me, Chris. 

Curis: Mars George, dis man Hitler, 
some folks says he’s a man but he’s Ole | 
Voodoo hisself. He like a bull gone mad. _ 
He stan’ up on his hin’ laigs wid fiah | 
spurtin’ fum his nose an’ ans 
ev’ywhere he butt his haid, dey’s blood. © 

Wasu.: Go on, go on. Is this mon- | 
ster Nipponese? 

Curis (Shakes his head): No, suh, 
he a German. Dey’s ouah enemies, too. .] 
An’ we got moah, but dem an’ de Nips | 
is de wust. ' 

Wasu.: Germany you say, That’s Eu-_ 
rope and Nippon is Asia! _ 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS SECTION 


Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including English and Social Studies) 


Scholastic has come in for its share 
of rationing. Because of paper restric- 
tions ordered by the WPB, our publi- 
cations have been forced to reduce the 
number of pages in some issues, Under 
these circumstances the length of some 
articles must be cut. Major articles, 
however, will continue to get first con- 
sideration. Every effort to retain the 
usual features of Scholastic will be con- 
tinued by reducing wordage wherever 
practical. 


Women in the Armed Forces 


Senator, Reynolds of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee recently stated that 
over 200,000 women would be needed 
during the coming year to serve in the 
WAACs, WAVES, and other auxiliary 
units of our armed forces. Have one or 
more girls report to class about the 
WAACs after reading “I'm a WAAC” 
in the English or Combined Edition of 
this issue of Scholastic. The report 
should stress the type of work done b 
the WAACs, the discipline oe 
and the qualifications for admission into 
this very vital organization. Future 


issues will contain articles on the— 


WAVES, SPARS, etc. 


Inside Washington 


After class has read the article on 
the Civil Service raise these questions: 
(a) About how large will our armed 
forces be by the end of the year? (b) 
About how many civilian workers. will 
be on the Federal payroll by the end 
of this year? (c) at Federal agency 
does “the hiring and firing”? (d) What 
are some of the Federal agencies that 
employ these workers? (e) Do you see 
any danger in the growth of these agen- 
cies? (f) Are there any alternatives just 
now? (g) On what basis are govern- 
ment civilian employees hired? (h) 
Should appointment to higher paid jobs 
be determined by. the Senate? 

Topic for Further Investigation: 

Consult World Almanac for 1948, p. 
648, and make a pie chart to show the 
otal number of Federal employees en- 
gaged in August, 1942 in: (a) “Federal 
Nervices;” (B) “Construction Projects;” 
(c) National Youth Administration and 
raining programs; (d) Works Project 
Administration; (e) Civilian Conserva- 
Hon Corps; (f) “War” and “Other” 
programs, 


lysses S. Grant 


Point out to class that the Casablanca 
onference was called to plan over-all 


--attention to the concluding a 


or “grand” ‘strategy. Stress the impor- 
tance of such planning in any war. 
Next have class read the picture biog- 
raphy of Grant. Then have some ot 
show on a wall map of the U. S. the 
“grand strategy” of the Civil War: (a) 
to gain control of the Mississippi; (b) 
to establish a vast pincers movement 
by Sherman’s drive eastward from Ten- 
nessee while Grant pushed south from 
the Potomac. 

Interesting readings about General 
Grant are: Agar, H., The People’s 
Choice, pp. 212-28 (describes Grant as 
President); Bolton, S,, Lives of Poor 
Boys Who Became Famous, pp. 256-66; 
Faris, J. T., Makers of Our History, pp. 
291-306; Woods, W., Captains of the 
Civil War; Woodward, W. E., Meet 
General Grant. 


Physical Fitness for Flight 


Some boys in the class may be look- 
ing forward to serving in the air arms 
of the Army, Navy or Coast Guard. 
Moreover, in post-war days civilian fly- 
ing will expand greatly and it is likely 
that many more women will be flying 
planes. In Dr. Stiles’ article are men- 
tioned tests for visual acuity, , color 
blindness, hearing, muscular coordina- 
tion, tremors applicable to all flyers, 
whether military or civilian. These tests 
are simple to make and most of them 
can be tried by interested pupils them- 
selves or in cooperation with the physi- 
cal education department. Call special 
concerning physical conditioning for 
flight 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(March 1-6 Iseve) 
For Social Studies: 


Lend-Lease Reports om a Year 
of Total War. 

China in Peril—Economic and 
Military. . 

Pan-Americana: Chile Comes In. 


For English Classes: 


“To Eat with. Confidence,” a 
story from Days of Ofelia by Ger- 
trude Diamant. 

How to Write Conversation, by 
Agnes N. Bass. 

War Poetry by Wilfred Owen. 


For All Classes: 


Air Age Series: Parachutes and 
Paratroops, by Herbert S. Zim. 

Builders of America: Horace 
Mann. 











FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Peril from the Deep 
American History, European History 

After class had read the article and 
completed the student quiz, raise these 
questions: (a) Does the average Ameri- 
can understand the U-boat menace? 
Why or why not? (b) Should more de- 
tailed information about sinkings be 
released? (c) Under present circum- 
stances can the United Nations claim 
control of the seas is in their hands? 
(d) Why will the Battle of the Atlan- 
tic become even more crucial in coming 
months? (e) How effective was U-boat 
warfate in early 1917? (f£) What meas- 
ures are being used to combat the U- 
boats? 

Exercise for the Entire Class: 

Assuming that a 4,000-ton vessel can 
carry sufficient supplies for 100,000 
troops for one day’s fighting, determine: 
(a) how many ships would be needed 
to supply 1,000,000 men for 30 days’ 
fighting? (b) what would be the ship- 

ing requirements to maintain a total 

me of over 1,500,000 American troops 
abroad in many parts of the world, as- 
suming also that Lend-Lease required 
one-fourth of our ship production? 


Anti-Inflation Program Under Attack 


Modern. Problems, American History, 

Economics 

Before class reads this article have 
pupils mention the various measures 
taken thus far to check inflation. Ask 
for definitions of inflation and the in- 
flation “spiral.” Then have class read 
the article and complete the test on p. 
16. Next discuss these questions: (a) 
How much has the cost of living gone 
up this past year? (b) What connection 
is there between labor’s wage demands 
and the farmers’ demand for higher 
prices? (c) What reasons can you sug- 
gest both for and against these de- 
mands? (d) If these demands were 
granted, who would suffer most? (e) 
Have wages and farm prices already 


been raised? (f) Were these demands 


granted, would farmers and industrial 
workers stand to gain in the long run? 
Why or why not? (g) Do you think that 
the public would refuse to buy farm 
products if the prices got too high? 
Why or why not? (h) How can you ac- 
count for the divided opinion among 
farmers themselves as to the subsidies 
proposal? 

Exercise for the Entire Class: 

Review “Problems on the Food 
Front,” Scholastic, February 12, 1948, 
in the light of the above article and 
state what program you think Congress 
should propose as to: (a) farm prices; 
(b) industrial wages; (c)-food produc- 
tion. 
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LESSONS FROM BRITAIN 
European History, American History 


Before reading the article describing. 


how Britain has organized manpower, 
industry .and agriculture, have class 
name the various war agencies in the 
U. S. directly charged with -these re- 
sponsibilities. Next have pupils men- 
tion instances illustrating conflicting au- 
thority and confusion between these 
agencies. Then have class read the arti- 
cle under the above heading. Next 
raise these questions: (a) What differ- 
ences in procedure and organization are 
there between Britain’s manpower mobi- 
lization and that in the U. S.? (b) Is 
there any evidence that Britain’s meth- 
ods get better results than’‘our own? 
(c) y did Britain follow the prac- 
tice of decentralized industry? (d) 
Would the U. S. by doing like- 
ise? (e) How di aor on pg = 
nee@ for greater agricul output! 
nel fr rotor eycltal o e in 
the U. S. to expand farm production? 
Topics for Further Investigation: 


Review “Problems on the Food 


.” Scholastic, Feb. 15-20, 1948, 
pp. 6-9, and discuss our agricultural 
problem in the light of Britain’s meth- 
ods. What recommendations, if any, 
have you to offer? 

Consult daily newspapers for Febru- 
ary 1-15, 1948 ‘for items concerning 


mobilization of U, S. labor. What con- 
clusions can you reach concernin 


trends in manpower policy in the U. S. 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz Page) 

I. Peril from the Deep: 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 
4-F; 5-T; 6-F; 7-T. 

II. Anti-Inflation Program Under At- 
tack: 1-b; 2-c; 8-c; 4-b; 5-c; 6-b. 

Ill. Who’s Who? 5, 4, 7, 1, 9, 8, 3, 2, 6. 

IV. Lessons from Britain: 1-F; 2-T; 8-F; 
4-F; 5-T; 6-F. 

V. Inside Washington: 1-c; 2-a; 3-b: 
4-c; 5-c. . 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Eighteen All Over 

When your pupils have read the sto: 
and taken the quiz over it on this week's 
“Sharpen Your Wits” page, let them 
discuss the correct answers. There may 
be some disagreement. In order to se- 
cure a reasonable unanimity of opinion, 
however, ask pupils to point out inci- 
dents in the story itself which indicate 
that Betty’s behavior in: the imaginary 
situations of the quiz would follow a 
certain pattern. For further discussion: 

1, What point do you think the author 
s trying to make in this story? 

2. Do you have any criticism of the 
ehavior of either Betty or her mother? 

3. How does the author forewam you 
‘0 @ certain extent of what to expect from 
Betty? 

4. Is the conclusion of the story satis- 
tactory to you? 


5. Point out of the that show 
Mrs. Jackson be wel pr Ar with 


youn le—and with ts as 
_—. 7 poe 


6. Comment on the characterizations of 
the story. 

Perhaps some of your pupils will have 
read others of why : path as numerous 
short stories. If so, allow them to make 
some parallels as to theme and subject 
matter. 


Assignment for the Class: 

This story is written largely from an 
objective point of view. t is to say, 
it is as though an impartial spectator 
viewed the situation and reported on 
what took. place. Suppose, however, 
that it had been written from the stand- 
point of the girl herself, or perhaps from 
that of the father, who pays the bills. 
Write a few par hs to come _at the 
beginning or end of the story—enough 
to indicate what your t of view is, 
and that it has been ged from the 


original. 


-TO IMPROVE READING SKILLS 


rm a WAAC 


This is an informative article and will 
be read with interest by most of your 
pupils. Therefore it may be particuarly 
suitable for testing both Bact and com- 
prehension in reading. The following 
procedure is suggested. 

List your pupils alphabetically; with 
six check- columns after each . name: 
three for _— and three for compre- 
hension. them to get into the swing 
of reading easily by practicing on some 
other material, then to turn to this ar- 
ticle, but not to begin until you give 
the op Warn them that the test will 
include some comprehension questions 
(to discourage skimming). Then, at a 
given time, which you wil] announce so 
that they may. write it down, have them 
begin reading. Tell them they are to 
glance at the clock and put FR the 
exact time when they finish the article, 
and that they are also to hold up their 
hands upon completing the reading and 
wait for a nod of recognition from you. 

Since the article contains about 1500 
words, fast_ readers. should finish in 
about 3 minutes. For all those who fin 
ish in this amount of time or less, check 
speed column 1. Those who require from 
3 to 5 minutes should be checked in 
speed column %. Pupils needing a longer 
time should have speed column 8 
checked and are apparently in need of 
corrective work. 

When al] pupils have finished, ‘ask 
them to close their magazines and an- 
swer the following True-False questions. 


Let pupils check their own pa i 
to thei 


afterwards, adding % minute 

reading time for each question missed 
Collect the marked papers and place 
a check in comprehension column 1 for 
each pupils w 


answered 8 or more ~ 


FOR SPEECH CLASSES 
Spring, 1943 

Classes stud interpretation will 
find this play oe one and one 
of value bor the student of characteriza- 
tion. After the class has read the play, 
ask each member to analyze the main 
characters—Sue, Carol, Bill, Ken, Chris- 
topher, and Washington—according to 

of voice, dialect, use of gestures, 
bearing, etc. This should be done by 
means of brief written notes. Then the 
class should be allowed to have an open 
session in which they compare their 
notes and arrive at some fairly definite 
conclusions, 

Particular problems to be given t- 
tention are: distinction between the two 
girls in voice and manner; the same for 
the two boys; how to present Christo- 
pher so that he will have dignity and 
seem credible and so as to avoid any 
suggestion of minstrel-show humor; and 
above all, how to show the depth and 
inner qualities of Washington in a con- 
vincing manner. 

After the open session has been con- 
cluded, let the class members choose 
certain pupils to interpret these — 
according to the analysis that has been 
made. After a first performance, criti- 
cisms may be made, allowing for the 
fact that reading lines from a script 
inhibits free movement. Perhaps a sec- 
ond recitation period could accommo- 
date another performance and the de- 
gree of improvement could be noted. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
(English Quiz Page) 

I, Girls check a, d; » check ¢, d. 

Il. 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 

Ill. 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 5-F. 

Words to the Wise: a-4; b-15; c-12; d-3; 
e-2; f-10; g-5; h-14; i-7; j-9; k-1; 1-18; m-6; 
n-8; o-11. 
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@  SICHT and SOUND & 


New 16mm Films 


RADIO NOTES 


Transatlantic Call: People to People. 
CBS, 12:00-12:30 Noon, Sunday, is an 
exchange series of thirteen programs, 
designed to bring the United States 
and Great Britain closer together and to 
tell the people of each country -how 
their friends and allies are living, 
working. and fighting. The programs 
will alternate weekly, coming from 
America on February 28th and March 
14th; and from England March 7th 
and March 2ist. Ronald Colman acts 
as narrator on the American program. 
with Bob Trout, Columbia’s London 
correspondent. taking over the job on 
the British broadcasts. 

University of Chicago Round Table, 
NBC discussion program, is scheduled 
a half-hour earlier than previously, and 
is now heard from 2:00 to 2:30 p.m., 
Sunday : 

Lands of the Free, presented by the 
NBC Inter-American University of. the 
Air has changed its time to Sundays, 
4:30 to 5:00. p.m. The Office of the 
Coordinato: of Inter-American Affairs 
is distributing scripts »f these programs, 
photographed on micro-film, to all 
Latin American countries. 

Ceiling Unlimited, CBS, 7:15-7:30 
p-m. Monday, tormerly produced by Or- 
son Welles, now features well known 
guest actors it dramatizations of avia- 


tion stories 

People’s Platform, CBS, 7:00-7:30 
Saturday, is devoting its programs for 
the ca three soanthe to Senden on 
post-war planning. 

Science at, Work. CBS, 9:15-9:45 
a.m.: Monday, Mar 1. The Chemistry 
of Courage; Maf. 8, It’s Human Ne- 
ture; Mar. 15, Forces of Heredity; Mar. 
22, Races and Nations; Mar. 29, Free- 
dom from Fears 

Music on a Holiday. CBS, 9:15-9:45 
am. Tuesday. Mar 2, A Trip to Can- 
ada; Mar ¥Y. Madri Gras; Mar. 16, St. 
Patrick’s Day; Mar. 23. A Trip to Colo- 
nial Williamsburg: Mar 30, April 
Fool’s Day 

New Horizons, CBS, 9:15-9:30 a.m. 
Wednesday Mai. 3, Champlain of Can- 
ada; Mar. 10, Lords of the North; Mar. 
17, Pioneer Days in New England; Mar 
24, Lost Colony of Virginia; Mar. 31, 
Strife in the Ohio Valley. 

Tales from Far and Near. CBS, 9:15- 
9:30 a.m. Thursday. Mar. 4, The Jinx 
Ship, by Howard Pease; Mar. 11, North 
After Seals, by Thames Williamson; 
Mar. 18, Gulliver’s Travels, by Jonathan 
Swift; Mar. 25, The Seven Simeons, by 
Boris Ortzybasheff. 


AIRCRAFT AND HOW THEY 
FLY (LESSON I) - One-reel sound 
film which explains and illustrates 
classes of aircraft such as lighter- 
than-air craft, amphibians, autogiros, 
and helicopters. This is the first of 


a new series of pre-flight training ~ 


films, especially edited for use in 


pre-flight aviation courses now being 
given in secondary schools. Five ad. 
ditional films which are ready for 
distribution include 2. Motions of a 
Plane; 8. Flying the Turn; 4. Start- 
ing, Taxiing, Taking Off; 5. —- 
and 6. Advanced Maneuvers. Avail. 
able for sale or rental from the Bray 
Pictures Corporation, 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York, NY. 


AIRPLANE WELDING - Two 
reel silent film produced with the 


cooperation of the Roosevelt Air. 


School, in the shops of the Casey 
Jones School of Aeronautics, Inc. It 
covers the various processes of oxy 
gen-acetylene welding in. aviation 
mechanics, and concludes with an 
actual welding operation lesson on 
an engine mount. This is the first of a 
series on aviation mechanics Other 
titles include Airplane Riveting; Air 
plane Sheet Metal Work; and The 
Making of an Airplane Fitting 
Available for sale or rental through 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc.. 25 West 
45th.St., New York City 


A NATION’S MEAT — Three-ree! 
sound film telling the story of the 
livestock and meat industry in Amer- 
ica, and tracing the meat from the 
farms and ranches on which it is 
produced to the retail meat counters 
where it is sold. This is a picture of 
the industry as it is in normal times, 


with some consideration of new de- 


velopments regarding war condi- 
tions. Available on a loan basis from 
Swift & Company, Chicago. Illinois. 


ENGLISH HISTORY FILMS - 
Series of sound films covering the 
Golden Ages in British history. Titles 
include Henry VIII (one reel); Ed 
ward VI (one reel); Mary Tudor (two 
reels); and Elizabeth (six reels). A 
second series on famous women of 
history tells the story of Joan of Arc, 
Cleopatra and Antony, Boadicea 
Delilah and the Queen of Sheba 
They are one reel each Available 
for rental o1 purchase from Walter 
O. Gutlohn, Inc.. 25 W 45th St., 
New York City. 


HELP WANTED — Three - reel 
sound film showing the basic prin- 
ciples of first aid and the general 
procedures in caring for victims be- 
fore the doctor arrives Intended for 
supplemeutary use with first aid 
courses, it includes close-ups of 

(Concluded on page 4-T) 
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DR. CHRISTIAN Now Available in 16 MM. Sound! 


Features These six motion pictures haye received the highest 16 mm F ilms 
With JEAN HERSHOLT rating ‘by the National Legion of Decency. Avail- (Concluded) 
able on long term lease and rental basis. : 
SL a RE ARTE shock treatment, bandaging, treat- 


MEET DR. CHRISTIAN COURAGEOUS DR. CHRISTIAN ments of burns, artificial respiration, 
The kindly doctor against great odds moves treatment of fractures, and methods 





a aera Gan gP res mag ne the disease-ridden and impoverished commun- ’ Aces % 
civie and private affairs of the community. ity of squatters’ town fo a model housing of trans orting | the injured. Avail- 
DR. CHRISTIAN MEETS THE WOMEN prolect: REMEDY FOR RICHES able on loan without charge, except 
MELODY FOR THREE THEY MEET AGAIN return transportation costs, from 

t Subject Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 


New Jersey. 


MAN POWER ~— One-reel sound 
film dealing with our man power 
problem, and showing how both em- 
ployers and workers can cooperate 
with Government agencies, Available 
on a loan basis through OWI, or from 


We're Being Rationed Too! your local depository 


> A Friendly message about paper rationing “ROLLER BANDAGING—One- 
; : reel sound film, black-and-white or 
and how it affects your classroom magazines. F | technicolor, depicting every step in 
the application of bandages, from 
D Riecties one inch to four inches in width, to 
— Sea: 4 various parts of the body. While the 
Classroom magazines, as well as housewives, roller bandage is not as widely 
have their rationing problems. Paper rationing . taught in current first-aid classes as 
seems like one of those technical problems : a 
that might be settled by dictating a few NO i eee Se eS 
memos to the printer. But, unfortunately for ( first of d Available f 1 
us—and for you—it can’t. ie a s ll * ros eae “ 
urchas - 
Just as housewives now count their sugar wena proving 1801 Racdiilions 
by the spoonful instead of by packages, so . : aE? 
must magazines eke out their reduced paper Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
allotments by pounds rather than by tons and 
carloads. This means we must eliminate complimentary and 7 eer gages a ve ee 
sample copies. It also means we must now ask all teacher-sub- — aS ee er. 
scribers (who haven’t already done so) to tell us what their sition movement of the true patriots 
final order is immediately: of France. It dramatizes the real 
We must hear from you at once in order to be fair to your - as s yore i shows 
pupils and the pupils of other teachers. If you'll contribute an OS Ree ee ets ty 3 
airmail or special delivery stamp to rush your. instructions Equality . . . Fraternity” is kept alive. 
—it will be greatly appreciated. ar 8%, onic = oe eted in 
Thus you will help to conserve paper and assure prompt rita, © tirgt documentary 
and regular shipments of your weekly package. film on this subject. Available for 
Fortunately our magazines are large en a ‘from — 
enough so that when we must reduce the ¥ roadway, New York, 
number of pages in some issues we can do so N. Y. 
without endangering our basic editorial struc- 
ture. Some departments may appear less fre- WEST POINT, SYMBOL OF 
quently—but each number will continue to OUR ARMY — One-reel sound film 
furnish a complete study program. on the educational methods used at 
West Point, and the subjects in- 


Sincerely, cluded in its curriculum. Future 

2, (fp. army officers and leaders are shown 

TF at work with their teachers and dis- 

Publisher cussion group leaders, in the various 

phases of their physical, intellectual, 

and moral training. Information re- 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES garding, distribution “may. be ob- 
/ tain om e Films, Inc., 

SCHOLASTIC yy WORLD WEEK ‘yy JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC # | 2 kefeller Plaza, New York City, 

or from the Public Relations Office, 
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'm aWAAC 


ES, I'm a WAAC. To be formal 
about it, I'm a member of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 

We WAACs work with the Army of 
the United States. When the WAACs 
march in, soldiers march out, for our 
arrival means they don’t have to sit at 
desks or telephone switchboards or do 
many other things that we can do. It 
means they can go places—right to the 
fighting front. 

All of us won't always be in the 
United States. We may go wherever the 
army goes, even if we don’t fight. There 
is plenty of work to be done in Aus- 
tralia, or Africa, or England or Europe— 
and nearly all of us have said we want 
overseas service. Of course, most of us 
will fight this war right here in the 
U. S. A. but we can think about getting 
overseas. 

What do I do? I live like a soldier, 
even if I don’t know anything about a 

n. 

There are 50 of us in my barracks 
and 150 of us at this fort. We have our 
own WAAC officers. We have our own 
mess, too, and WAACs run that—cook 
all the meals and everything. We all 
take our regular turns at K.P., in be- 
tween the other jobs we do. 

Every morning at 5:45 we tumble 
out of bed, and 15 minutes later we are 
ready to fall in for reveille. Our hair is 
brushed, our teeth washed and we are 
neat and clean, with our shoes shined 
and not a wrinkle in our uniforms. 

Then comes breakfast—a good, hearty 
army breakfast. When I was home on 
leave a month ago, I found out what 
really good f the. army has. My 
mother is a good cook, but how was I 
to know that eggs had gone up to 60 
cents a dozen? 

After breakfast, we rush to the bar- 
racks and police the place, and I mean 
—we police it. You can’t find a s 
dust when we have finished. and every 
bunk is correctly made with square cor- 
ners and a 6-inch fold on the sheet. Our 
first sergeant sees to that! 

I'm in Motor Transport so I drive a 
truck, or a car, or a jeep—or anything 
that needs to be driven around this post 
—up to a 1% ton truck. A soldier was 
doing this before I came but I have re- 
placed him. 

Some of the girls are stenographers 
or typists or accountants, or library 
aides, or switchboard operators. They 

go to their posts. 
| _ At noon, we see each other again. 
Dinner’s at noon in the army—and 
there’s plenty of it. More work in the 
afternoon, then it’s time for chow 
again. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY 17 


By 


a Junior Leader, 


Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 


After supper we mend and press our 
clothes, write letters and sing songs, go 
to the movies or the USO. There are 
— of soldiers here for us to have 

ates with, and sometimes we have 

dates—but we get in early. We have 
to, because we need sleep. Anyhow, 
there’s bed check every night, to see 
that each girl is in her own cot. 

Before I came to this post, I did 

lenty of studying. After I enrolled 
ast summer I was sent to Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa. That’s the First WAAC 
Training Center. Now there are two 
other training centers, at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., and Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Drill is the most fun—and the 
WAACSs are good at drill. Even the 
soldiers say so. 

The purpose of drill, says the I.D.R. 
(Infantry Drill Regulation to you) is 
to enable a commanding officer to move 
his (or her) unit from one place to 
another in an orderly manner and _ to 
instill habits of discipline. 

If there should be an air raid or any 
kind of alarm, we wouldn’t get in a 
panic. We'd march out, without hurry- 
ing, and we'd get where we were going 


without any fuss or bother, and be 
ready to do something when we got 
there. 

We also studied military courtesy 
and discipline, protection against chemi- 
cal power 3 (how to use gas masks, dis- 
tinguish the odors of different gases, 
what to do about them if injured, 
etc.); protection against air attack, mil- 
itary sanitation and first aid; property 
responsibility, care and wearing of the 
uniform, map reading, safeguardin 
military information, interior guar 
duty, organization of the Army and 
the WAAC, and other subjects. 

After four weeks of that, we got our 
assignments. Many of us went on to 
specialist schools. Since I already knew 
a good deal about automobiles—because 
my father had a garage and I liked to 
hang around it—I went to Motor Trans- 
port. You see, the army tries to utilize 
any civilian training or experience that 
a soldier has, and the WAAC does the 
same thing. Better be thinking now 
about what you'd like to do in the mili- 
tary service and choose your studies 
with care so you can get something 

(Concluded on page 20) 


Official U. S. Army Photo 


First detachment of WAACs embarking for North Africa to serve 
with headquarters stoff of Lieut. General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 





Cc of stress always send us back to our fun- 
damental faiths. We are observing our patriotic 
holidays this year with more genuine feeling than 
usual and more appreciation of our country’s 
history. The “Ode” on this page was written nearly 
a century ago, but the stanzas selected for quota- 
tion here are surprisingly applicable to the present 
situation of the United States. This war is not the 
first in which we have met the enemies of freedom. 
Emerson was a poet as well as an essayist. The 
metaphor in the opening lines is a memorable one 
and the poem still reads with spirit and vigor. 
Emerson had a way of being modern in his think- 
ing. As he himself once said to a college student: 
“The Divine Consistency, working in the minds 
of your readers, will harmonize your thought over 
a period of time, bringing Truth out of the parts.” 
Probably most people agree with Bliss Perry that 
Emerson's greatest poetry was his prose, but they 


agree also with Emerson's own remark in a letter 


to his fianceé, “I am born a poet . . . in the sense 
of a perceiver and dear lover of the harmonies 
that are in the soul and in matter.” 


ALPH WALDO EMERSON 
was born in 1803 in Boston 
—a Boston now half-forgotten. 
He and his brother Charles used 
to drive their mother’s cow to pasture in Boston 
Common. At the Latin School he found “the idle 
books under the Bench” as profitable as his regular 
studies. After a not particularly distinguished career 
at Harvard he became a Unitarian minister. Three 
years later he first caught the attention of his world 
as an honest and original thinker by resigning from 
the ministry because of his unwillingness to make a 
compromise with his congregation in matters of doc- 
trine. He said that “only that life was religious which 
was thoroughly good,” a remark which few now will 
dispute. 
He: setired then to ‘Coacord, livitik at first ia his 
grandfather's home, the famous “Old Manse,” within 
stone’s throw of Concord Bridge. His training as a 


‘ minister stood him im good stead, for he became a 


. es —n* . t+ 
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A GEEOG 8 
By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


O tenderly the haughty day 

Fills his blue urn with fire; 

One morn is in the mighty heaven, 
And one in our desire. . . . 


For He that flung the broad blue fold 
O’er-mantling land and sea, 

One third-part of the sky unrolled 
For the banner of the free. .. . 


United States! the ages plead — 
Present and Past in under-song,— 
Go put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue. 


For sea and land don’t understand, 

Nor skies without a frown 

See rights for which the one hand fights 
By the other cloven down. 


Be just at home; then write your scroll 
Of honor o’er the sea, 

And bid the broad Atlantic roll, 

A ferry of the free. ... . 


For He that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in His plan, 

Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man. 


SL ELLE LLM LLL LLL 


lecturer as well as writer—‘the sage of Concord.” 


Thoreau, before he built his famous cabin on Walden 
Pond, lived with Emerson. Hawthorne and the Alcott 
family were his friends and neighbors. You may visit 
their homes now, and their graves in the Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery nearby. 

Rinéescars fist wite died three years after their mar- 
riage. While still a young man, he lost also two gifted 
brothers and his oldest child, a boy of five. His famous 
and dignified poem “Threnody” was written after the 
death of this boy. 

Someone has said that Emerson was “a geographical 
mistake,” that he should have been born in India. 
An Englishman said, “We regard Emerson as the true 
voice of America.” In these two remarks we see Emer- 
son’s universal ‘si, . He’ was a prophet who 


| expressed the hope and aspiration of all becter| men 
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HOW HOLLYWOOD MAKES MOVIES 


ByALICE E. FIELD 


X. The Director 
Takes Charge 


HE big moment in the production 

of a motion picture comes on the 
day when it goes before the cameras. 
On this day, all the previous lines of 
work are brought to a focus as the first 
scene of the picture takes shape in the 
pool of light on a darkened sound stage 
or on some exterior location. The blue- 
prints of the art directors have been 
translated into or of stately 
rooms, business offices, airports, a 
jungle in Bataan, a cate in North 
Africa, or whatever the locale requires. 
Costumes and make-up for the players 
have been assembled and catalogued so 
that the smallest item can be ready at 
a moment's notice. * 

For convenience and economy, the 
scenes are not shot in the order set 
down in the script, yet it is important 
that a certain flower or pair of gloves 
worn in the first scene match perfectly 
the ones that appear in the next, should 
the girl step ha her room into the 
garden or enter a restaurant wearing 
the identical costume. Yet it may be 
that the first scene in her home and the 
one in the restaurant are photographed 
weeks apart. 

That is just one of the minor details 
which thust be. kept in mind.-Other 
problems harass the set dressers and 
the pro men, the florists, the land- 
scape gardeners and the caterers (if 
need be) who must have everything in 
perfect readiness on this opening day. 
Long painstaking hours have been 
spent by the electricians in arranging 
the great batteries of lights; sound en- 
gineers have set up their intricate 
sound-recording apparatus, and the 


cameras are pgised. 
Question: eng really the moment 
when the “curtain goes up” on the pic- 


ture, isn’t it? Perhaps that accounts for 
this high feeling wy expectancy? 
Answer: Exactly. The stage play can 
be changed as it goes sng: bet the 
ae the Sega captures is 7 and 
muc u well - 
oaratooy ek oe hile conceived Bad 
coordinated. The feeling of tension is 
augmented because it is the first day 


the entire company has come together. 
Many of the mr el may be new to the 
director, to the cameraman who also 
holds much of their destiny in his 


hands, and to each other—such is the 


shifting pattern of Hollywood. There 
are warm eager greetings of old friends, 
introductions of newcomers and a gen- 
eral sizing up on all sides. For better 
or for worse, this company of artists 
and technicians must work together, 
intensely, for a period of from thirty 
to ninety days. 

The quietest person on the set is 
most likely to be the director. If he is 
a veteran who has learned his lessons 
through long experience, or if he is a 
younger man who has long been privi- 
leged to watch these master craftsmen 
at work, he knows that “easy does it.” 
Here is a group of specialists each one 
of whom is eager: to give of his best 
talents, if thei: director can supply the 
desired spark of leadership. As Preston 


Sturges has put it: “He is the captain“ 


of the ship who takes it out on an un- 
charted voyage, with all concerned 
praying that he will bring back a worth- 
while cargo.” 

Q. How much of the pattern is laid 
down in the final shooting script? 

A. The shooting script provides the 
structure, but the manner in which it 
comes.to life on the screen is the re- 


‘ sponsibility of the director. In most 


cases he confers with the writers, the 
producer, art director and cameraman 
on its final form, and when he is ready 
to direct his company he must have a 
vision of the story in completed form 
and be prepared to make it flow in a 
series of related pictures. 

Director Frank Lloyd likens his task 
to that of the director of a symphony 
orchestra, presupposing that each actor 
with whom he works is a creative artist 
in his own right and that the director’s 
job is merely to guide and fuse these 
individual creative interpretations into 
a harmonious and expressive whole. 
Others liken the job of the director of 
a motion picture to that of a field gen- 
eral, taking his army into action. The 
plan of attack has been outlined over 
the conference tables but the details 
are still to be filled in and the exigencies 
of the moment may require a ge. 

He may decide to point up a brief 
bit of action for greater emotional effect 
than is indicated in the script, or he 
may find that lines need drastic cutting 
to insure a more fluid quality of move- 
ment, Every t rs for 
his attention even though he has 
a staff of skilled assistants there are a 


hundred and one decisions he must 
make personally—and quickly. If a big 
important scene is coming up, he may 
be on the set at daybreak. When night 
comes he must view the “rushes” to 
make sure all is going well and no re- 
takes are required before the scene is 
“struck.” 

He must confer with the art director 
on special effect shots and miniature 
work; he must rehearse the cast; and 
he must find time to discuss with the 
musical director the amount and type 
of background music required. In fact, 
he must do so many things and do them 
all so well, if he is to rise to the top 
of his profession, that it is a small won- 
der the fraternity of Hollywood's ace- 
directors remains a small and select 
group, greatly in demand and highly 
paid. 

Class Assignment: List your ten favor- 
ite pictures of last yea: and name the di- 
rector of each. 

Name five producer-directors with list of 
pictures each has made. 

What successful directors were formerly 
screen writers? screen actors? directors of 
stage plays? 

Name five successful present day direc- 
tors who began their careers in the days of 
silent pictures. 

What can you say concerning the “style” 
ot the following directors: Alfred Hitch- 
cock; Mervyn LeRoy; Michael Curtiz; John 
Farrow; Howard Hawks. 

What directors are recognized experts in 
each of the following types of screen plays: 
mysteries; musicals; comedies; westerns; 
large-scale action or adventure stories; fine 
human drama. 


Next: The Men Behind the Cameras 


John Farrow received the New York 
Film Critics Circle Award for 1942 
for his direction of Wake Island. 


4 





20 . 
Spring, 1943 


(Concluded) 


Curis: Mars George, hit’s a powah- 
ful heap o’ time since dey laid you in 
de groun’ . mos’ a hunnahd fif 
yeahs, little Missy say. You ain’ seed 
at’s gwine on aroun’ heah. 

Wasu.: Europe and Asia. What are 
we trying to do, Chris, fight the world? 

Curis: No, suh; no, suh. We’s fightin’ 
all right. But we ain’ fightin’ de worl’. 
We’s tryin’ tuh free de worl’. 

Wasu.: Free the world? The world? 
Where is the peace we won so dearly 
for ourselves? 

Curis: Ah don’ know kin Ah rightly 
tell you, but de worl’ ain’ a big place 
any moah. We kin heah de heart-beats 
o’ de fahthest people, and see the burn- 
ing cities on de way—mos’ hills. De 
seas is shrunk an’ de skies is lanes as 
plain to trabbel as de road fum heah 
to Alexandria. 

Wasu.: Chris, are you mad! 

Curis: Ah ain’ mad, Mars George. 
But when de worl’ is all one cloud o’ 
smoke and flame, a man eain’t save his 
cabin all alone. Not lessen he steps in 
an’ throws his might agin’ de whole big 
blaze an’ puts it out. Now tell me, 
Mars George, ain’ dat de truf? 

Wasu.: Of course, of course, Chris, 
but all this .. . 

Curis (Solemnly): De powahs o 
dahkness is let loose upon de earth but 
de Son o’ God has drawn His sword 
and with Him comes de Light. You 
’membah what you dreamed at Valley 
Forge, dar in de wintah in de blood- 
stained snowP 

WaASH.: 
what I dreamed. I dreamed of soup— 
with great thick slabs of meat Make 
in ‘the pot, and hot as Tophet. Enou 
to thaw the bellies of my men who 
stood with fingers frozen to their guns. 
And then I dreamed of shoes and uni- 
forms and musket balls and powder by 
the barrel. For all of these things are 
tools of victory, and victory is peace. 

Curis: Dats how hit is, suh, dat’s 
de way! 

Wasu.: It’s funny, Chris, but words 
like peace mean nothing till they're 
broken down into a thousand other 
words like soup and shoes, and little 
boys and girls, and songs and shouts. 
Yes, and -ummer and a flowering peach, 
and wings and birds and twitterings in 
trees. All these are things to make a 
man’s heart leap. But none can truly 
know them but the nee To have them 
under tyranny is. naught. 

Curis: Dat’ ohat you allus. said, 
Mars George, an’ dat’s what-all God's 
chillen’s dreamin’ now. An’ so we fight 
de debbil to de death. 

Wasn.: We have no choice. But are 
my people all united in their stand? 


How well do 1 remember - 


Curis: As one man, Mars George, 
wif one right han’. We fight dem on de 
bottom o’ de sea, an’ on de waves, an’ 


‘ ovah all de land dat is. 


Wasu.: But what can I do now to 
help you with this fight, I who have 
lain so long forgotten in the tomb? 

Curis; Oh, not forgotten, Mars 
George, not dat. You lives like music 
singin’ in men’s minds. But leave this 
little gyarden wheah you walked and 
stretch ‘youah laigs an travel roun’ de 
worl’. Folks will look up an’ smile an’ 
know dat fum de blackened fields new 
grass will grow. 

Wasn. (Smiles): If one old ghost 
can make that true, goodbye, Chris, I'll 
be leaving you. 

(There are sharp sounds of fighting 
directly overhead, ) 

Wasu. (Looks up): Chris, tell me, 
what is that? Are those their war birds 
in the sky? 

Curis: Yes, suh, an’ dey’s ouahs. 
When ole chicken buzzards fly ovah- 
haid ouah eagles come aswoopin’ fum 
de clouds! 

Wasu.: What a target! 

Curis: De aigs dey~drop is. cannon 
balls! 

Wasn.: Oh are they! Well, I'll get 
them on the wing! (Lifts his musket) 
A potshot or I've never seen one. We'll 
have a brace of ducks to eat tonight! 
(He fires twice and then moves out .of 
sight behind the hedge). ‘ 

(The all-clear sounds. Everyone 
comes running from shelter. Washing- 
ton is gone, but Chris stands gazing at 
the sky where the sun is shining again. ) 


But: Where are they? Have they 


gone? 

Caro: Can yor see anything? Did 
we get them? 

Sve: How wonderful to breathe 
again! , 

Caro.: My, I was scared! Even the 
peach tree looks a little pale! 

Ken: But did we get them? (To 
Guard) Did you see them fall? 

Guarp: I'll say I did, like meteors 
in smoke and flame! 

Curis (Standing to one side, shakes 
his head and smiles): I knowed you'd 
git em, Mars George, Ah knowed you 
would. Ah nebber seed you miss an 
onery duck! (Moves off chuckling.) 


Requests for permission to per- 
form this play in public should be 
addressed to the author at 44 Morn- 
ingside Drive, New York City. 


ag war for 


~ ma WAAC 
(Concluded ) 


that interests you. That’s not selfish. 
It’s patriotic. Anyone works better at 
ee © 
well. 

Most of the women who had worked 
in offices before they joined the WAAC 
went to Administration school. Admin- 
istration, in the army, means all the 
paper work it takes to keep an army 
going. The army must be abo to pick 
John Jones »out of any company any- 
where, and know all about him, and 
not mix John A. Jones of Muskogee, 
Okla., up with John A. Jones of Buffalo, 
N. Y. It takes a lot of paper work to 
help the army keep them straight, 
know all about them, and what they 
can do, and where they've been. 

Girls with a knack for cooking, es- 
pecially if they'd had domestic sci- 
ence, were naturals for Bakers and 
Cooks. They learned to cook the army 
3 Now they can take a beef carcass 
and. cut it up into any kind of pieces 
they want, and cook them any number 
of ways. They can bake pies for 150 
or 300 or any other number—instead 
of one pie. at a time. 

‘Communications is something else 
again. It includes knowing all there is 
to know about a radio. Some of the 
girls studied that. Others operate 
switchboards. 


The other day | got hold of one of 


the new recruiting folders the WAAC 
has put out. It listed jobs that WAACs 
can do and are doing—for the army— 
ranging from accounting to weather ob- 
serving, with draftsman, radio operator 
and mechanic strung in between. 

Recently a lot more jobs have been 
added for the Army Air Forces. They 
include Link trainer and glider instruc- 
tors, parachute riggers . . . 

Really, it’s difficult in such a short 
space, to tell what a WAAC does. If 
I could write about 90 or 100 articles, 
for al! the job classifications, and an- 
other to tell the things that WAAC 
officers and non-coms do, maybe I could 
begin to tell you about it. 

Anyhow, if you want to learn, you 
can inquire at any United States Army 
Recruiting and Induction station. Prob- 
ably there will be WAAC officers on 
duty at your recruiting station. If there 
aren't, soldiers there can tell you. 

Every woman in the WAAC means 
that one more soldier can shoot a gun 
or fly a plane or-drive a tank. 

A WAAC's weapons are the skill of 
her fingers, the knowledge in her head. 
We have yal these alte in 

shape. are important in fight- 
democracy. We want 
to do our full share in bringing victory. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


HOW TO WRITE. By Stephen Leacock. 
(Dodd, Mead; 1943) 


Although war does not enter at all 
into this latest book by one of,our vet- 
eran humorists, its timeliness is such 
that I hope it is in your library. 

You might think, considering Lea- 
cock’s abilityeat humor, that this book 
would be a parody on the “How to.. .” 
books with which writing is particularly 
afficted. But it is not. Instead it is 
straight advice from the experienced 
writer to the amateur. It will teach you 
as much as any schoolbook on English 
composition, but in different fields and 
by different methods. Leacock’s method 
is the method of fun. His advice is 
sound and his statements are practical, 
but his humor is so irrepressible, that 
you begin by laughing explosively every 
few sentences and end by reading most 
of it aloud. 

Leacock tells the truth in ways no- 
body thought of before: for instance, 
“Euclid would have found it hard to 
explain to his babes in the nursery— 
which was probably a_ rectangular 
tetrahedron with homologous angles— 
that ‘things that are equal to the same 
thing are equal to one another.’ Prob- 
ably he didn’t try: he came into his 
nursery, held up one thumb and said 
Boo! And then another thumb just like 
it and said Boo! And the little Euclids 
broke out into chuckles and walked past 


axiom one, via poetry.” 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 
AND MR. HYDE. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


Look up the circumstances under 
which this story was written, and you 
wonder it was written at all. But the 
better you know it, the more you mar- 
vel at the perfection with which it is 
written. Perfection is a large word, but 
it is the only suitable one for Steven- 
son’s word-picture of Dr. Jekyll. 

You know the story: a respectable, 
upright physician has a secrét desire to 
slide off his pedestal if he could do so 
without discovery or injury. He dis- 
covers a drug which transforms his ap- 
pearance, and for brief periods of time 
he becomes “Mr. Hyde.” At first he is 
able to return-to his ordinary personality 
at will, but finally the drug loses its 


power and he can’t get back. It is a hor- 
tor story, of course, but it never led 
anyone astray! Indeed, it is as good an 
en to virtue as you will find in 
ction. : 


CREATIVE WRITING 21 








COMPACT expression, command 
of technique, dramatic climax— 
these skills combine with many 
others in the extraordinary poetry of 
Elizabeth Spalding. 


Victory | 


You took ten paces, turned, your finger 
moved: 

You fired first by ten seconds, so he 
died, 

And all the world ‘that he had known 
and loved 

Died with him, just to satisfy your 
pride. 


A pistol! what but fortune won his 
eath 

Instead of yours? You had no need for 
skill. 

Were you a swordsman, sport in every 
breath. . .. 

But pistols! you will never know: the 
thrill 


When through the morning quiet rings 
iron on steel 

And two sharp rapiers meet; hiss like 
the surf 

Of a great ocean; when your senses 
reel 

As blood spurts from your shoulder to 
the turf; 


When slow, sure scarlet stains the 
trampled grasses; 

Your brain burns crimson fire, and stil] 
your foe 

Parries each thrust; when finally your 
passes 

Seem less than useless; when at last you 


know 


That life is over, that you’ve played 

, Your pert; 

When you put heart and soul in one 
last thrust— 

When your blade pierces, flashing, 
through his heart, ° 

When your foe, lifeless, crumples in the 
dust... . " 


You cannot know—you, were not born 
and bred : . 


THE ROUND TABLE 


Student writers’ own page 


Edited by canta banct lake, 
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To love both skill and honor; you al- 
lowed 

A trigger to avenge you. He is dead, 

And you are happy, satisfied, and proud. 


Elizabeth Spalding, 14 
Deering High School 
Portland, Maine 
Isabelle K. Pease, Teacher 


This next contribution by Melanie 
Hyman also shows unusual technical 
skill_for a student of fourteen, and 
genuine feeling. 


Eclipse of Freedom 
Along the beach front lights are dim, 


There is no sound except the constant 
hymn 
Of tireless sea. 


Above the sandy stretch of white, 

So many stars throw down their jewels 
bright 

They breathe eternity. 


The breakers’ foam pierces the black, 

And on the sand when waves roll crash- 
ing back 

Gold sparkles gleam. 


But eyes are watching greedy night 

Gobble the moon from where she sheds 
the light 

Of silver beam. 


Slowly at first she disappears, 

Then soon completes the miracle of 
years, 

And slips away. 


But though the torch albft is gone, 

And freedom’s light extinguished be- 
yond dawn, 

We'll fight for day. 


As on the waves of ocean strive— 
So we shall keep the souls of men alive 
Through bloody plight, 


And raise again that shining moon 
For hearts that bleed. and break for 
one last boon: 
Again to see her light. 
’ Melanie Hyman, 14 
‘John Burroughs Junior High School 


les Angeles, California 
Mary Alice Uphoft, Teacher 
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w QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. ARE YOU A GOOD JUDGE OF CHARACTER? 


Clues to the personality of Betty Scott are scattered 
throughout the story, “Eighteen All Over.” When you have 
read the story, check completing phrases which seem ap- 

ropriate to you. (Girls, consider only the first five points; 
Seat only the last five.) 
Girls 

If Betty belonged to your “gang,” you'd discover that she— 

Bard a saoocalie Pw A pan pledge. 

(b)—will not lend you her nylons, though she'll part with 
her rayons quietly enough. 

(c)—will drag you off in a corner for long talks about her 
secret self, if you don’t watch her. 


(d)—prefers a good scrub with soap to a thick coating of ~ 


powder. 
(e)—will readily drop an interesting book to talk about the 
latest fashions. 
Boys 
If you had a chance to date Betty, you'd find that she— 
(a)—keeps you waiting for hours while she primps. 
(b)—can never make up her mind what she wants in a res- 
taurant. 
(c)—likes carnations as well as orchids. 
(d)—won’t insist on talking all evening about herself. 
(e)—will be hurt if you don’t take her home in a taxi. 


ll. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


Have you read the play, “Spring, 1943”? If so, you should 
be able to underline the best completing word or phrase in 
each of the following statements. 


1. The presence of old Christopher in the play indicates that 
(a) there is ening like the climate at Mt. Vernon to promote 
longevity; (b) the play is a fantasy; (c) the girls were crazy. 

2. Lafayette gave Washington the key to the Bastille to show 
that (a) France was grateful; (b) liberty no longer had any 
meaning for Frenchmen; (c) he didn’t need it any more. 

3. When Chris said that the world is no longer a big place, 
he meant that (a) the sun is gradually drying it up; (b) we 
know so much about our neighbors and can visit them so easily 
that they don’t seem far away; (c) when Washington was alive 
men believed the world came to an end at the borders of Amer- 
ica. 

4. Washington said that words like peace had little meaning 
until (a) there was no peace; (b) the present day; (c) they 
were interpreted in terms of concrete things. 

5. Chris suggested that Washington travel around the world 
in order to (a) give new hope to war-torn lands; (b) catch up 
with world events; (c) find out what the Japanese are like 


lil. WHAT A LIFE! 


Read the sketch of Emerson in this week’s “Poems to 
Remember.” Then circle the. letter T for true statements, 
or the letter F for false. ones. 


1. T F Ralph Waldo Emerson was born in New York City. 
2.:T F At one time in his life, Emerson was a minister. 
3. T F He was well acquainted with Thoreau. 

4. T F Emerson. never married, 

5. T F He was buried in Westminster Abbey, London. 
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‘w EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR—— 
—And join the discussion: 
1. Two of our selections this week have a bearing on the 
question of generosity. Both of 
point which is stressed in the Victory Book Campaign (see 
Editorial, Feb. 15 issue). Give something you want rather than 
something you don’t care for. Do you think this is a sound idea? 
2. Do you prefer that books of instruction stick seriously to 
the facts or present amusing sidetracks? _ e 


WRITE IT DOWN 

1. Write a letter to a Hollywood director praising his work 
on some recent film you have enjoyed. 

2. Make a list of your own likes and dislikes. Then, 
if you are a gil, compare them with those you think Betty Scott 
might have listed. If you are a boy, check to see whether you 
and she would enjoy each other’s companionship. State your 
conclusions. ° 

8: Write an argument to convince a reluctant parent that his 


_ daughter should join the WAACs. 


‘v MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 
From the following list find the best word for each biank. 
All words are from “Eighteen All Over.” 


Ll. 6. ra 11. adequately 
2. Fanatical 7. fo. 12. replenished 
3. gestures 8. reinvigorated 18. obvious 
4. symbolic 9. adamant 14, demolished 
5. poise 10. inveterate 15. dilapidated 
a. The stars in our flag are ____——__ of the 48 states. 
b. Most of the old cars have disappeared from 
the roads. 


c. Aunt Sue finds it difficult to keep her cookie jar 
when her son is home. ‘ 

d. A radio director must rely on 
meaning to the actors. 

e. Mer who fight with zeal are sure to win. 

f. Even an coffee-drinker can get used to ra- 


tioning. . 
i a actress need not be beautiful if she has 
and grace. 


to convey his 


h. The pier was —_____—_- by the violent storm. 

i. To a well-dressed woman are as important as 
her costume. 

j. Father is in his decision to limit Bobby’s al- 
lowance. 


k. The sailor tackled the difficult job with ________ de- 
termination. é 

l. There is no use asking Dad’s permission when his disap- 
proval is so 


m. Mrs. Norman gazed at the picture of her 
soldier son. 


n. After a bath and a nap the ‘soldier felt 
o. In his will Grandfather provided 

ma’s needs. 

WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Euclid (U klid). Greek mathematician, said to be the father 


for Grand- 


of geometry. 
lasphemous (blas fé mis). Irreverent towards sacred things 
static ( stdt re At rest; Stat inactive. 

encies (ék si jén séz). Urgent needs; urements. 
{Plen tecaeds dies Thdoeaian me hocian™ ton. ts 
from “How Hollywood Makes Movies.” 


Prepared by Leonard Paris and Gretta 
Baker. © Answers in Teacher Edition 
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._ By Margaret Weymouth Jackson 


small hands and feet sat in a 

chair upholstered in striped blue 
rayon satin, and with a gleam in her eye 
looked around the upstairs —_ 
Shoppe at Ammermanns. Her usually 
amiable round face now had a grim look, 
and there was something almost fanati- 
cal about the set of her head. She 
clasped her plump leather purse with 
both hands as though it held a fortune. 

But that gesture was symbolic only, 
for there was not much money in her 
purse. But there was something of great 
value to her—her “chargaplate,” a small 
aluminum contraption in a leather 
folder. It would open the doors to riches 
as surely as Aladdin’s lamp ever opened 
them. 

Her daughter, Betty, was eighteen. 
She was eighteen all over. She was 
pretty because she was young and clean 
and healthy and couldn’t help herself. 
She had had all the orange juice, cod- 
liver oil, sleep, care, and love that could 
be assembled in one middle-class Ameri- 
can home—and that is about the acme 
of care and love to be found on the face 
of the earth. Her brown eyes were bright 
and clear. Her hair almost sprang away 
from her head in brown waves alive 
with vitality. There was a remnant of 
childishness left in the slight pout of her 
lower lip—not an unpleasant pout, but 
one indicating a little uncertainty. She 
was tall and a little thin and possessed 
of a determination not to appear un-~ 
sophisticated, whatever else Lipsiened: 
Although she was a very clean and 
healthy young girl, she was not truly a 
tidy one. Her «skirt and blouse had a. 


A STOUT, gra chaired woman,with 


thrown-together look, twisted a little at 
the waistline, and her jacket was some- 
what awry. The leather beanie on the 
back of her head did not aid her hair 
at all. Her hands looked as though she 
had touched everything touchable on 
the way from home to here, and her 

loves were wrung out of shape beside 

er small purse. But her fingernails were 
a deep, dark, brilliant red. 

Mrs. Scott’s emotions cut her breath 
short, and she caught it back with a 
profound sigh. Mr. Scott had given her 
carte blanche. “Shoot the works, girls,” 
he had told them at the breakfast table, 
and they were here to do it. 

“I think we should consider campus 
clothes first,” Mrs. Scott said. “After 
all, that is what she will live in.” 

“The campus clothes this fall are just 
Betty's . She can wear them to per- 
fection,” said Mrs. Miller, the saleswom- 
an, an old acquaintance, practically a 
friend of Mrs. Scott’s. Mrs. Miller had 
been building up to this point since 
Betty finished grade school. “Everything 
is very tweedy, and since Betty is goin 
to Dale, we know just what she will 
need. She wants a boxy coat and at least 
three wool skirts. One of them must be 
pleated. And sweaters and cardigans to 
combine in sets.” 

Mrs. Scott’s eyes blazed. Betty looked 
vague and hunched her shoulders. Mrs. 
Miller called an assistant and skirts were 

roduced, Mrs. Miller sent to the Sad- 
le Shop for a certain type of black 
sweater, sent to Southern Wear for a 
yellow erie Colors were selected 
and mai , Sweaters and skirts were 
carried to the skylight. Mrs. Scott and 
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, Every time Mrs. Scott thought of Betty, she saw 
her looking just like the advertisements in 
the college shops. Then she went fo visit her 





Betty found a radio at the exchange 
desk and listened to it while her 
mother and Mrs. Miller communed. 


Mrs. Miller became intensely absorbed, 
lost in a trance of their own. Betty tried 
on all the clothes dutifully. 

A dreamy look overspread Mrs. 
Scott’s round face. She sat in her chair 
while Betty came and went from the 
dressing room and turned and walked 
before her. But Mrs. Scott was purring 
like a small motor. Energy radiated 
from her. Like a child, she was very 
happy in a busy, sober, concentrated 
way—but oh, she was so happy! To her 
somewhat prejudiced vision the gangling 
eighteen-year-old was in perfect flower. 
Betty was beautiful. Betty had the fig- 
ure of a Diana—the ideal figure for 
clothes. Betty had the poise of Bette 
Davis, the glamour of all the movie 
stars rolled together. Betty was perfect. 
Mrs. Scott knew very well -that she 
wasn't perfect at all; but this knowledge 
made no impression on her conviction. 
And for this superchild everything must 
be the best. Every color must be suit- 
able and becoming; every material must 
be rubbed between the fingers and 
carefully inspected. Nothing was too 
much trouble, no detail too exacting. 
The beige sweater for the brown skirt 
and the “soldier-blue” cardigan for the 
buff skirt, the yellow sweater and cardi- 

an for the black wool. Moccasins, sad- 

e shoes, socks, stockings, jackets and 
slack suits, a “costume-suit” for Sun- 
days in the fall and for dates, sports 
dresses, date dresses, a white sports 
dress for “convo” and special assem- 
blies, slippers and dancing shoes and 
street shoes, gloves for this, that and 
the other. 

Betty found a radio at the exchange 
desk and listened to it aptly while her - 
mother and Mrs. Miller communed and 
discussed. She came obediently and 
tried on clothes when required to do so. 
Now and then she indicated a prefer- 
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ence mildly. Once or twice she ob- 
jected that-her mother’s selections were 
too expensive, and the two women 
looked at her, shocked and wounded. 

By late afternoon, when they were 
both a little addled, they got to eve- 
ning dresses. Mrs. Miller suggested that 
they take time out and go upstairs for 
tea before Betty started tying on eve- 
ning dresses. Meanwhile, she would as- 
semble a selection. 

“I know just what she needs for Dale 
—a simple dinner dress or two for the 
occasions when the girls: dress for din- 
ner, and two dancing frocks—one more 
sophisticated than the other. We have 
the Dale list and a Dale adviser.” 

“Miss Hackett teaches radio at Dale,” 
said Betty. “You know, she was one 
of the very first big hits on the air.” 


I; WAS a good idea, the tea, Mrs. 

‘Scott sipped hers slowly and relaxed 
and felt new life surge through her. 
Betty was exhausted. 

“Can't we let the rest go for today?” 
she asked. “I want to get home in time 
to hear Fred Waring—and anyhow, 
Mother, we're spending so much 
money. Those tweed skirts were sim- 
ply fearful.” 

“Don’t worry about that, darling,” 
said Mrs. Scott. “Your father and I 
have figured everything out.” She 
wasn't going to start ad ing yet. She 
studied her list and checked off items. 
“You must have high rubber boots. We 
have to go to Light’s to get them. And 
washable jodhpurs and boots to go with 
them. And we have to get a wool blan- 
ket and twin torte Maybe we'd 
better let the formals go until tomor- 
row. We'll go down and pick up the 
knickknacks,” decided Mrs. Scott. 

When they got downstairs, Mrs. 
Scott simply went crazy. They bought 
sock hangers and laundry bags and ac- 
cessories. Mrs. Scott bought Betty a 
solid-gold chain and bracelet, heavy 
and beautiful. She bought a triple 
strand of artificial pearls. She bought 
scarves of every hue and cunning little 
figurines in wood for jacket and sports- 
coat lapels. She ane a padded dress- 
ing gown for everyday wear and more 
junk jewelry. She bought Layee and 
a lovely dressing gown for midnight 
parties, and everything known and de- 
vised to enhance a woman's charms. 
She bought a fine blue wool blanket 
and blue bedspreads. A — kit, ye’ 

ui , a new compact, luggage, an 
pie wei She pee to ‘a lost 
her head completely, and by the time 
they met Mr. Scott to go home, she was 

le and almost staggering with a 

hettlichs, When they got , she 
could not eat dinner, but went straight 
to bed. 

But early the next day Mrs. Scott 


. 





was up, Sek me and ready to go. 
They were atthe doors before the stores 
were open. They started with Mrs. 
Miller again on evening dresses. They 
bought five. The was - entirely 
needless; but it was so pretty Mrs. Scott 
couldn't resist it—a frilly white dress 
that did things to Betty's figure. They 
bought an ailing relat cad’ a fur 
coat. As they left that t, 
saw, on a rack, a little jacket of 
lamb’s wool, She clutched it in both 
mae She tried it on. It was astonish- 
ingly becoming. Betty's eyes were v. 
bright. This sie the greatest enthusi- 
asm she had shown, anc Mrs. Scott be- 
gan to realize dimly that to Betty this 
shopping orgy did not mean the same 
thing at all that it meant to her mother. 

“Oh, Mother!” Betty said. “Fd love 
to have this—if it wouldn’t be too much 
—if you think I can!” She had long 
since lost all sense of proportion. She 
hadn’t the stamina, the p se, the 
sheer strength her mother had. She 
scarcely knew what they had selected 
and what they had rejected. But this 
lamb’s-wool jacket . ; . 

“How much is it?” asked Mrs. Scott. 
trying to retain a semblance of order. 

The coat was nineteen dollars and 

cents—a bagatelle by now. 
pe A right, Ser. you can have it,” 
said Mrs. Scott, who would have bought 
it if it had been a hundred and ninety- 
five. 

Betty clutched the parcel under her 
arm. It seemed to be the only thing 
with reality for her. At five o'clock they 
staggered home, and Mrs. Scott ry ag 
to think of this and that they had for- 
gotten. 

There was more to come. The big, 
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T IS not too difficult for Margaret 
Weymouth * Jackson to write 
knowingly of mothers and daugh- 
ters, for she has two daughters of her 
Own, not to mention one son. But she 
is known not only as a wife, mother, 
and valued member of the commu- 
nity in Spencer, Indiana; she is also 
known as a writer of short stories 
and novels. 

If you read the popular family 
magazines, you probably know her 
work. Her admirers are legion, and 
they grow with each new story that 
appears. Mrs. Jackson has been writ- 
ing ever since she was graduated 
from high school in Chicago. After 
two years at Hillsdale College in 
Michigan, she became an assistant 
editor of Ferm Life at Spencer. From 
this work she branched out to other 
editorial positions, and she has never 
since stopped writing. 
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“ _. SHORT STORY 
iny new trunk had to be packed. The 
packs from the stores had to be 
and the bills checked, the things 

laid the guest room bed. Betty’s 
frien one or two, for she was 
modest and unassuming—came to see 
her things. But Mrs. Scott’s friends 
trooped in and out of the house for sev- 


eral days and enjoyed it all secondhand. 
The new garments had to be modeled 
for Pape. who looked at frock 
with same prejudiced eye his wife 
He, too, thought that Betty 
was lovely d dreams. His heart 
swelled with pride that he could do 
these things for her. Sometimes he won- 
dered how he deserved such a daughter. 


Bor all good things must end, and 
re last the ve the new 

were packed. itself ar- 
ok and Betty cthtedrg Dale in 
a new traveling dress, with the lamb’s 
wool jacket like a doll in her arms. 
Her mother doubted that this was the 
thing to wear on the train; but Betty 
was adamant. ; 

For days Mrs. Scott was busy reor- 
ganizing her household without a 

ughter, cleaning Betty’s room, sorting 
over Betty's old clothes to give them 
away, writing long, loving letters to her 
little daughter, thinking and talking 
about her, and fighting off the suc- 
cessive waves of Thcghie that almost 
overwhelmed her. 

Then Betty wrote and asked for her 
old blue cotton sweater to wear on the 
hockey field. If her mother hadn’t given 
away that old pleated skirt from high- 
school days, she would like to have it 
for bad weather. The ~~ were still 
warm, so send her a couple of her cot- 
ton dresses. Furthermore, she would 
like to have her ancient doll, the 
banged-up one in the blue pajamas that 
had always been in her room. 

“Just send it the way it is, so that 
my room will look like home,” she 
wrote. “We bought some curtains at 
the dime store, Jinnie and I. ager 
ket is too warm. May I have that old 
quilt off my bed?” 

Mrs. Scott couldn’t understand what 
Betty wanted with all-these old things. 
She wrote to her and instructed her to 
keep her room tidy and attractive. Betty 
had not been the tidiest child in the 
world. She was an inveterate collector. 
She had dance program she had 
ever received; she had souvenirs and 
dried leaves and botanical a 
and a great stack of radio publications. 
But now, of course, was in col- 


lege, and her mother fon that 
she had suffered a sea change. gis 
at Dale were encouragedto make their 


rooms attractive. Prizes were offered for 
the best rooms, and there was a system 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Wille it does not take a super- 
man to be a pilot, there are some 
people who, because of certain definite 
limitations, should not be trusted with 
the responsibility of flying a machine 
worth a quarter of a million dollars. In 


an effort to weed out the unfit, various. 


tests of physical fitness have .been de- 
vised. Certain types of defects lead in 
the causes of rejection, chiefly defects 
of vision, as shown in the following 
table: 
Chief Causes of Rejection 
for Pilot Training 


¢ Per Cent 
Rejected 
Eye bist 6Sle gelgiee 62 
General Physical .......... 15 


Nerves and mind (neuro- 


psychic). This includes per- 


sonality examination ...... 15 
Ear, nose, and throat ....... 8 
Total © jukuess Moe 100 


Eye Defects and Flight 


By visual acuity is meant the ability 
to distinguish nape the form of things. 
A pilot must be able to see which wa 
the wind sock is blowing before land- 
ing, and he should be able to see a pile 
of dirt or any other object on the air- 
port runway before it is too late. On.a 
military mission he must be able to find 
his target, and to distinguish the real 
target from a camouflage which the 
enemy may have constructed. 

Visual acuity is tested by the use ot 
the Snellen eye-thart. It usually con- 
tains 8 rows of test letters, become pro- 
gressively smaller from top to bottom. 
The normal eye can read the bottom 
row of letters at 15 feet, the second at 
20 feet, the third at 30 feet, and so 
forth. The top letter is large enough to 
be read by the normal eye at a distance 
of 200 feet. Since the eye test is con- 
ducted at a distance of 20 feet from the 
chart, the normal eye will be able to 
tead the next to the bottom line. If the 
bottom line can be read the vision is 
rated 20/15. 

The top number or numerator of this 
formula indicates the distance to the, 
chart (20 feet), and the bottom number 
or denominator the smallest row of let- 
ters read. If the line next to the bot- 
tom is read it is considered to indicate 
100% acuity and is called normal or 
20/20 vision. 

If the vision is not normal, visual 
acuity will be 20/30 or more, depend- 
ing on the degree of defectiveness. The 
larger the fi in the denominator the 
greater the loss of vision. Military pilots 


are required to have 
20/20 vision acuity in 
each eye without glasses. 

Another important 
faculty for the flyer is that 
of judging relative dis- 
tances accurately. It de. 
-uo"4 on what is called 

epth perception. When 
you sit down too hard in a 
chair, it means that your 
depth perception is faulty. 
On the ground the price 
we pay for poor depth per- 
ception may be spilling the 
soup at the table or 
crumpling a fender on the 
highway. In the air the 
penalty may be much 
more serious. Every land- 
ing of a plane involves 
depth perception. If you 
have faulty depth perception you will 
not make three-point landings, but you 
may “land” the plane in the air, or fly 
it into the ground, ruining a $3,000 pro- 
peller. Good depth perception is im- 
portant to estimate clearance over 
buildings, telegraph wires, and trees in 
take-offs and landings; also to fly in 
formation with other aircraft. 

Depth perception is tested by means 
of a standard depth perception appa- 
ratus. A rod on the left-hand side 
is fixed, while the right-hand one 
can be moved freely back and forth by 
means of two strings. In the test, the 
examinee attempts to place the movable 
rod exactly opposite the fixed one. The 
most common causes of failure on this 
test are r visual acuity and poor 
eye-muscle balance. If the former, it is 
an interesting fact that a person with 
20/20 vision in one eye and 20/40 
vision in the other will have poorer 
depth perception than one with 20/30 
acuity in both eyes. This is due to the 
fact that depth perception is largely a 
function of binocular (two-eyed) 
vision. One-eyed people have poor in- 
herent depth perception, but they may 
by training develop ability to fly suc- 
cessfully. Wiley Post was a great flyer, 
though blind in one eye. But we are 
not justified in concluding that one- 
eyed pilots are always safe. 


Color Blindness 


If one is totally color-blind, every- 
thing from wall paper to traffic lights 
one as different shades of gray. Al- 

ough total color-blindness is rare, 
le suffer some degree of red- 
or-blindness.. Color-blindness 

cent of the male 
States, and is incur- 


many 
green 


exists in about 10 
adults in the Unit 
able. 
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Snap roll (top) and Immelmah turn (bottom 
are maneuvers calling for physical fitness. 


The necessity tor good color vision in 
pilots is ape for it is by means of 
this sense that all kinds of signals, such 
as boundary lights, navigation lights, 
obstruction lights, and rockets are recog- 
nized. Military flyers must have perfect 
color perception to enable them to dis- 
tinguish identifying insignia on other 
aircraft. Furthermore, a_ color-blind 
pilot is at a great disadvantage in pick- 
ing a safe landing field in an emergency. 
A field which a color-blind pilot might 
see as a dry pasture could in reality be 
a swamp. Under varying conditions of 
fog, haze, smoke, and distance, colors 
may be misinterpreted by people with 
weak color sense. 


Hearing 


Good hearing is essential to, a pilot 
in order that abnormal motor sounds 
can be quickly detected. Also, the ex- 
perienced pilot determines from the 
sound of air swishing past wires, struts 
and wing surfaces, whether the airplane 
is moving at a proper speed. When the 
swishing sound fades to the danger 
point, he increases his speed. 

Pilot candidates for the Army and 
Navy are tested to assure that they hear 
well with both ears. The flight surgeon 
first tests the hearing by standing 20 
feet away ima,quiet room and whis- 
pering words or numbers. If the subject 
cannot understand what is said at 20 
feet, then the flight surgeon approaches 
to within 15 feet and tries again. Nor- 
mal hearing at 20 feet is recorded a: 
20/20 hearing. Army and Navy pilot 
must have 20/20 hearing. 

Balance is maintained by a compl 
combination of reactions depending o 
the eyes, ears, muscles, joints, tendon: 
viscera and skin. A pilot’s balance tel’ 
him whether he is carrying one win, 
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low or if his banks and turns are proper- 
ly executed. 

Balance may be tested simply by 
clang the eyes and standing on one 
foot for 15 seconds, then trying to 
stand on the other foot for 15 seconds. 
The raised foot must not touch the 
floor during the test. Try it. You may 
not find this test as easy as it sounds. 


Muscular Ceordination 


The harmonious working together of 
various parts ‘of the body is called 
coordination. Piloting an lane well 
requires the highest form of muscular 
coordination. 

One simple test of coordination is to 
bring the tips of the index fingers to- 
ante starting with the arms extended 

orizontally. Another is to shut the 
eyes and touch the tip of the nose with 
the index finger. A further test is to 
walk a chalk line or a circle both for- 
ward and backward while blindfolded. 

Failure on these tests does not neces- 
sarily mean that the prospective pilot 
me be disqualified on an official 
physical examination. 


Circulatory Efficiency 


The circulatory system takes a ter- 
rific “beating” in such maneuvers as 
pulling out of a dive at 300 miles per 

our. Unless a pilot is in top condition 
and returns to normal quickly after 
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violent air maneuvers such as dive- 
bombing attacks and Immejmann turns, 
he is not safe to fly in combat forma- 
tions. / 

The. Schneider circula' efficiency 
test is required for both Army and 
Navy pilots. It consists of testing the 
pulse and blood none arn while at rest, 
and at intervals after muscular exertion. 
The speed with which the heartbeat 
returns to normal is carefully measured 
and the results are translated into 
points from a table called the Schneider 
Index!. A candidate is not disqualified 
on it alone, but a low index usually 
means that the candidate must return 
for further observation. 


Nervous System and Personality 


The test of the nervous system is 
called a neuropsychic examination. This 
involves an attempt to find out whether 
the candidate has the nervous, mental, 
and personality make-up needed for a 
pilot. People who “go to pieces” when 
they find themepives in a “tough spot” 
yg met bos to fly. 

flight surgeon looks for tremors 
or i: iness. If a pilot trembles very 
much when on the ground, the chances 
are that when he meets a crisis in the 
air, his hands may be so unsteady as to 
make it impossible for him to tune his 
radio, or properly adjust the many gad- 
gets on his instrument board. A common 
test is to have the subject hold at arm’s 
length a glass brimful of water. 

The examiner also looks for evidence 
of any nervous and mental diseases. 
Frequently nightmares, migraine head- 
aches, and other symptoms are con- 
sidered evidence of nervous instability 
and = eng disqualify for flight training. 

she porenen of the personality study 
is to judge the candidate’s temperament, 
pie ial and manner of reacting to 
his environment. The person with a 
well-rounded . personality is the type 
that is most likely to succeed as a pilot. 


Alcohol and Tobacco 


Alcohol, by its narcotic effect, tem- 
porarily modifies the action of the body, 
the brain, and the nervous system. Like 
many drugs, when taken in sufficient 
pH eg alcohol is poisonous in its 
effects. This condition is called acute 
alcoholism, and if long continued be- 
comes chronic, 

Alcohol is quickly absorbed by the 
body and appears unchanged in the 
blood and tissues. One of the most im- 
portant facts regarding alcohol to the 
aviator is that it requires Baer to 
eliminate it from the bod pilot at 
high altitudes would tnd it ai it t to 
eliminate. the. alcohol; because of the 
thinness of the air. 


The Sclineider Index is given in full"in Pam- 


phlet AR40-110, Senedeeds of Physical Examination. 
pao ie gn April 1 , 1940, War Depeatiiehe, ver 
ington, 


Alcohel slows reaction time, which js 
the time between a stimulus and it; 
response. This means that it takes a 

ilot under the influence of alcohol 

ger to get out of a jam than other. 
wise. Alcohol lessens judgment, atten- 
Ses, ey and ability to do exacting 

The relation of tobacco to flying fit 

Pg gy apy td the 

uotation from a_ technical 
pict of oi the War Department entitled 
Physiological Aspects of Flging and 
Maintenance of Physical Fitness in- 
dicates the present attitude on the ques- 
tion: “The effect of. smoking while i in 
flight or an excessive amount of smok- 


— ing Pe prior to flight may have considerable 


m the fatigue factor and 
“ny e tbility to withstand the condi- 
tions of high altitude, and result in 
slowing the normal reactions when they 
are most needed.” 


Be Prepared 


It will be seen that the present day 
requirements for pilot training call for a 
man who is a normal individual—normal 
physically, nervously, and mentally. 
Many healthy young men can meet the 
standards set oe the Army and Navy 
for pilot training. If you are interested 
in being a pilot, by all means take the 
physical examination for pilots, and 
even if you fail the first time, do not be 
too discouraged, for there is a good 
chance that you can correct your short- 
comings if you' know your weaknesses. 
Many pilots now in the Army and Navy 
were turned down on their first physi- 
cals. 
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Eighteen All Over, 
(Continued ) 


ot demerits for unmade beds and clut- 
tered rooms. 

Every time Mrs. Scott thought of 
Betty, she saw her looking pe like the 
advertisements in college shops—smart, 
with shining hair, in her tweed skirts, 
her expensive sweaters, and her clever 
shoes. Mrs. Scott always envisaged 
Betty walking along, a beautiful cam- 

us peopled with beautiful girls in 

Peauti garments—everything was per- 
fect, to the last detail. It was a great 
comfort to her to think they had been 
able to outfit Betty so adequately. 


Wei. Mother,” Mr. Scott said 
one day, “I have to go to Spring- 
town on business, so get your bag 
packed and come with me. We can stop 
overnight at Dale and visit Betty.” 

Mrs. Scott was thrown into a state of 
excitement. She would see Betty! 

“We'll surprise. her, just walk in on 
her and say, ‘Hi, Betts, how goes it?’” 
Mr. Scott laughed. “Let’s leave about 
five, so we'll have a few hours with her. 
I'll have to go on early the next morn- 
ing. 

Mrs Scott went upstairs and got out 
her overnight bag. What would she 
wear? She must be a credit to Betty. 
She looked at all the dresses in her 
wardrobe. She didn’t have a new dress 
to her name! And her shoes were a little 
shabby. She simply hadn’t thought 
about it. However, she selected her best 
and spent the evening pressing and 
mending. She had long been indifferent 
to fashion for herself. Now she realized 
that her wardrobe had not been replen- 
ished for a long time. She didn’t care, 
Everyone knew her, and her friends 
liked her. It was not at all a case of 
sacrifice, of going without so that Betty 
could have everything. Mrs. Scott had 
done exactly what had given her the 
most pleasure. She had bought every- 
thing she could think of for Betty and 
nothing for herself. Because that was 
what she had wanted to do. The only 
reason she cared now was because she 
wanted to be a good advertisement for 
the child. She must look her very best. 

The Scotts rose at an unearthly hour. 
They drove all day, hard and fast. 
Every minute was precious. In the af- 
termoon it clouded up, and they ran 
Into rain. But it was still daylight— 
about four—when they arrived at the 
Dale campus. 

They went directly to Betty’s dormi- 
=e and Mrs. a introduced herself 
0 the ‘ e-eyed woman who 
was Betty's tall counselor, Mrs. Scott 
looked at the connecting parlors with 
on eyes. In. one of them a 
of girls was singing. In another were 


2. Watches and Bells 


ee often say as a kind of 
slangy expression, “See you at four 
bells this afternoon,” meaning four 
o'clock. The expression sounds nautical, 
but the meaning is strictly landlubber. 
On a ship day is divided into 
watches, or duty periods, each four 
hours long except the dog watches. 
Time during the watches is indicated by 
strokes on the. bell at half-hour inter- 
vals. The following table shows the di- 
vision of the 24 hours of the day into 
watches. 
Regular Time 
Mid. to 4:00 a.m. 


4:00 to 8:00 a.m. 
to 12:00 p.m. 


Naval Time Watch 
0000 to 0400 Midwatch 

0400 to 0800 Morning Watch 
0800 to 1200 Forenoon Watch 
1200 to 1600 Afternoon Watch 
1600 to 1800 


1 


8:00 
2:00 to 4:00 p.m. 
4:00 
6 
8 


200 to 6:00 p.m. 
200 to 8:00 p.m. 1800 to 2000 
:00 to Midnight 2000 to 2400 First Watch 
The dog watches (the word is prob- 
ably a corruption of “docked”) are used 
to shift the men on the watches, so 
that they will not stand the same watch 
day after day. ‘ 

During each watch, the bell strikes 
a certain number of times to indicate 


‘27 


the time at half-hour intervals. For ex- 


“ample, on the Midwatch: 


0030 
0100 


12:30 a.m. 
1:00 a.m. 
1:30 a.m. 
2:00 a.m. 
2:30 a.m. 
3:00 a.m. 
3:30 a.m. 0330 
4:00 a.m. 0400 


Thus it is evident that the landsman, 
using “four bells” to mean four o'clock 
can never be accurate, because that ex- 
pression means 2:00, 6:00 or 10:00 
o’clock—but never 4:00 o'clock. 

Practice on watches and bells by 
writing out your daily schedule as if it 
were a nautical matter. For instance, if 
your class in navigation begins at 2:30 
p-m., write it out as “5 bells of the af- 
ternoon watch.” 

Coming—Relative Bearings 


0130 
0200 
0230 
0300 





other girls, with afternoon dates. In a 
third some sort of game was in prog- 
ress. From the basement recreation 
room came merry cries. Everyone was 
happy; eve irl was smiling. And not 
cord bene had prettier clothes than 
Betty’s. In fact, Mrs. Scott thought, 
waiting while Miss Needy looked for 
Betty, their clothes seemed a bit un- 
kempt and thrown together. She su 
posed, on a girls’ campus, that might 
be the way it was on a rainy after- 
noon. 
“Betty’s at the radio shop. I can send 
someone for her,” Miss Needy reported. 
“No. No. We'll walk across,” said 
Mr. Scott. “It’s in Main Hall, isn’t it?” 
They went down the steps that led to 
the radio shop. The room was lighted 
against the incoming rainy dusk. Half 
a dozen girls were gathered before a 
loudspeaker, from which came a series 
of correctly pronounced words. The 
~ were intent, sprawling on the 
, on a sofa, or leaning against the 
wall 


“Arabesque, abrasion, aberration . . .” 
Betty was sitting on the floor, her 
eyes remote as she listen y yy Be 
moving a little to form the words. 
Mrs. Scott looked at her, and she was 
was wearing niuddy rubber boots, 


. so glad to see you. Oh, 


which were carelessly crossed under 
her, with the mud rubbing off onto her 
skirt. That skirt was the old plaid num- 
ber from high-school days. It was fas- 
tened at the waist with a perfectly enor- 
mous safety pin. She had washed the 
black sweater from the Saddle Shop in 
water too hot, and it had shrunk so that 
two inches of a none-too-clean slip 
showed between the safety pin and the 
ms of the sweater. Her hair was wild 
and bushy, and over it was tied a big, 
faded bandanna. 

But Mr. Scott saw only his daugh- 
ter, and he spoke her name. Betty 
leaped and whirled on them. 

“Father!” she screeched. “Mother!” 
She hurled herself at them like an 
overgrown puppy: They hugged and 
kissed her, and she jumped about, her 
voice high and excited. 

“Oh, how wonderful! Oh, my dar- 
lings! Oh, Mother and Pops! Oh, I am 
ou look so 
beautiful. And just to walk in on me 
like this!” 

The other girls stood about, smiling, 
too, at Betty's pleasure. Not one of 
them, Mrs. Scott decided, looked a bit 
better than Betty did. They had on odd 
color combinations—one of them had 
pulled off her sweater, and it was plain 
to see that,she had washed her white 





You must be busy — who isn’t, with all the extra 
war-work there is to do? Well, when you're feeling 
all worn out, try this: sit down and do your nails 
with Dura-Gloss. Do it slowly. Observe Dura- 
Gloss’ steady, even flow. Look at its lovely radiance 
and sparkle. Your nails will look more beautiful 
than ever before. Chances are, you'll feel re- 
freshed, ready for anything. Get DURA-GLOSS 
now. At cosmetic counters everywhere. * 


DURA-GLOSS xa polid 


Cuticle Lotion 
Polish Remover 
* Dura-Coat 
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shirt herself and ironed only the col. 
lar! Some of them had their hair pinned 
back tightly; others had hair blowing 
wildly about. A fat, dark girl in a red 
corduroy dress was lying flat on her 

back on a bench, and under her head 

was wadded Betty’s lamb’s-wool jacket | 
—with green paint on the sleeve! She 
opened her eyes and sat up yawning § ——— 
and rubbing her face. 

Betty remembered _ introductions- 
this was her roommate, the sleepy one, i= 
Jinnie yawned im their faces and opi 
grinned. And this was Louise, and Heé- iit, seen 
ter and Jean and Doris and Lorraine. fj the « 


























































- And this was Miss Hackett, who was fiput no 


giving some of them extra time for TI 
their forthcoming broadcast. irl D 
Be talked a blue streak. She 4 
seemed entirely unaware of her appear- #r°°"°*S 
ance, and her mother resolved not to @e¢f7e 





speak about it. Betty dragged them all Sit 
over campus to meet her favorite pro- Jithe top 
fessors and friends. They returned to [may se: 
the dorm with scarcely time left for MHead. 
Betty to change for dinner. 

“Tl just stick a string of beads on, 
so Miss Lane won't gripe.” Betty said. 
“Come on up to our room, Mother. @ “Goir 
Then we can visit while I get ready.” 

Betty was wearing the lamb’s-wool 
jacket, and there was only one word to 
describe it—filthy, Mrs. Scott knew that 
Betty must wear the jacket constantly. 
But she kept her counsel and toiled u 
a long flight of stairs and down an ok 
less hall to Betty’s room. The beds had & «., 
obviously been “spread up,” and the & y. - 
sheets ar wR beneath the Be 
counterpanes. And Mrs. Scott saw @ 
something that almost gave her heart cae 
failure. Under the bed, among curls of 
dust, without even a sheet of paper to 
‘soe it, lay the blue wool blanket 
or which she had paid fourteen dol- 








lars. When 
“Betty, your lovely blanket!” She oo 

couldn’t help herself. mee 
“It’s too hot,” Betty said. “I cant 

stand it. I stuck it there, though, so 

if it does get cold one of these nights—’ 
She yanked off her rubber boots and Until 


opened her clothes-closet door to throw . 
em in and half her wardrobe fell MPP 
out in her face. . 
“O darn,” Betty said, “that crossbar 
is loose again.” She began thrusting 
garments in pell-mell. A bell was ring- 
ing. _ ie There’ 
Tl fix it later,” she.said. “I havent Marty.” } 
time now. Mother, I'm getting A in 
radio. I know positively now that’s what 
I want to work toward. Jinnie and | 
wrote a skit for the radio hour next 
week, I want you to hear my voice 
recording. Pm just crazy about radio. | 
Mother, don’t you just love Mr. Sem- 
le? He’s my sociology teacher, you 
Siow. We're going to the state prison 





(Concluded: on page 30) 
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JAM SESSION 
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UMBS down on “Going Steady” in high school—that’s the majority 
opinion of today’s Jam Session. And the minority, those who voted for 
it, seem to be divided in their interpretation of the term: some say a “steady” 
is the one-and-only; others say it means your favorite boy—or girl—friend 


but not necessarily the only one. 


The next Jam Session will be for boys only on the subject, “The Ideal 
irl Date, 1943 Version.” Mail your letters, signed with name and school 
ddress, to me at Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., New York City, 
before March 3rd, the deadline for the March Jam. 

Since some class groups are regular contributors to Jam Session, here’s 
he topic for April, ““The Ideal Boy Date, 1943 Version.” Girls in these classes 


Head. 


NO 


“Going Steady” is unfair to both guys 
nd gals, because you miss the good 
jualities in other people. And it’s darn 
hard to break off, if you get in too deep! 


Don Shields 
Leomis School 
Windsor, Connecticut 


“Steadies” are mush-mush unti] the 
ailing out, and then bingo! Besides, 
how do you know he’s the one-and-only 
you've never taken time to look :at 
nother guy? : 
Dorothy Grandy 
Garfield (Kan.) High School 


When you break off with your 
steady” you're out of circulation—but 
efinitely?. 

Two Girls 

Eliot High School 

Pasadena, Calif. 


Until you’ve “gone steady” you don’t 
ppreciate what good old freedom is! 
° 


Joan Moore 
Ladywood School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


There’s always trouble with a “third 
arty.” It just doesn’t work out. 
Robert Paris 
Baltimore City College 
_Baltimore, Md. 


The surest way to lose a man eventu- 
y is to remove all competition, and 
you break 
ft. Take it from me. I know! 


4.6. 
Mansfield (Ohio) High School 


up, it’s the girl who gets 


may send in their opinion along with those of the boys, if they like-——Gay 


A “steady” takes too much for grant- 
ed, follows you around like a pet crow. 


Pat Stefanich 
Roundup (Mont.) High School 


Boys are more critical of a girl who 
has “gone steady.” They doubt her 
stability, sincerity, and loyalty. 

larry Greene 


East High School 
Rochester, N. Y. 


My buddy _ steady” and now, 
every time we plan to go somewhere to- 
gether, his “steady” 

No, thanks! 


as other plans! 


George Spiropoulos 
Seott High School 
Toledo, Ohio 


- One-night-stands are the best plan. 


Richard Bautch 
Crane Technical High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


A special occasion comes along and 
your waver & can’t make it, so you have to 
sit around by yourself instead of i 
ting another date and having some fun. 
Huh-uh. 


A Boy 
Marcus (lowa) High School 


How do you know what strawberries 
and cream taste like if you eat only 
oatmeal and milk? 


Doris Dannefer 
Rossville (Kan.) High School 


Save the “steady” until you are older 
and can play for keeps! 


Dorothy Stephenson 
Winfield (Kan.) High School 


The more dates now the better the 
girl will be when it’s time to “go steady.” 


Don Baver 
Goehner (Neb.) High School 


Variety is the spice of life and the 
best slogan is “A different girl every 
date.” 


Joe Stook 
Hastings (Pa.) High School 


YES 


It brings about an understanding 
about differences, tastes, and likings. 
I’m all for it. 

Jack Mehnert 
Lincoln High School 
Hurley, Wisconsin 


If you are going with the right girl, 
others won’t interest you. 
Murray C. Barnes 
Chapman Technical High School 
New Lendon, Conn. 


If your interests are the same you can 
have a lot better time, besides feeling 
more at ease. 


Two Girls 
Springfield (Mo.) High School 


Due to war-times a plainclothesman 
hasn’t got a chance, wilh I say if a guy 
gets a gal, he better hang onto her! 

Gene Kinder 


North Central High School 
Spokane, Washington 


YES, BUT... 

Only if they're willing to giv. up 
other dates and cut out sneak-dating on 
the side. 

A Girl 


Southeastern High School 
Detroit,: Michigan 


You ought to date someone else now 
and then so as not to get in a rut. 


Two Boys 
Macon (Miss.) High School 


Providing ge don’t get too posses- 
sive with each other and refuse to enter 
into the crowd’s fun. 


Two Girls 
Gardiner (Mont.) High School 


You ought to be sure he’s your one- 
and-only. This business of changing 
one-and-onlies every week doesn’t make 
sense. 

Two Juniors 
Humboldt High School 
St. Paul. Minnesote 





30 
Eighteen All Over 


(Concluded) 


Saturday. Mother, did you and Daddy 
know = ae the a 

And this was the school noted near 
and far for its charm! Betty closed the 
closet door by main strength and leaned 
against it until the latch clicked. She 
combed’ her hair and tucked it behind 
her ears. She put on silk stockings and 
high-heeled pumps and her imitation 
pearls—her concession to the require- 
ments. 

The ten-cent curtains hung a little 
limply. The room had been a good room 
to begin with; but it was obvious that 
Betty and Jinnie would win ho room 
prize. Girls clattered in and out, bor- 
rowed things, returned others, claimed 
their own with vigor. Jinnie was study 
ing modern art, and startling ‘abstrac 
tions” were thick on the walls, giving 
the whole place a nightmarish atmos 
phere. 

At dinner Jinnie explamed her ab 
stractions. She was still wearing her 
corduroy, and a button was missing 
from the blouse. Mrs. Scott imagined 
Jinnie’s mother matching a scarf and 
buttons for this red dress. Jinnie needed 
a manicure. She had paint under her 
fingernails. Mrs. Scott knew no more 
after Jinnie’s explanation than she did 
before; but she received a warm and 
lively impression of bright black eyes 
and an eager, ares young mind. 

Mr. Scott was enchanted with the 
dining room, where voices rose and 
fell like a agg orchestration. Seven 
hundred girls, and everyone _ talking! 
They ate like hucksters and with great 
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er They had their elbows on the 
tables, and their haste and greed cer- 
tainly made any impression but one of 


fine manners..Yet they were happy and - 
alive 


good-natured and tremend 

and eager. In twenty minutes the ex- 
cellent dinner was. completely de- 
molished and the plates were scraped. 
They clattered out of the dining room, 
each girl intent on some business. As 
the Scotts were passing the conserva- 
tory, a girl stopped Betty. 

“Let me have those black shoes. Let 
me try one of them,” she yelled. 

Betty reached down took off one 
of the black pumps and handed it to 
the girl, who tried it on her own foot. 

“Perfect!” she said. “Give me the 
other.” 

She handed out a dilapidated moc- 
casin, and Betty put it on and gave 
her the other shoe and received an- 
other moccasin. They walked on. Mrs. 
Scott was a little dazed. 

“That's wardrobe,” ,Betty said, as 
though that settled everything, and at 
her mother’s bewildered look she add- 


ed, “They must need some black: 


pumps. 

“But—” 

“Oh, I'll get them back in a week or 
so. The play is Friday night,” said 
Betty and slopped along cheerfully. 

Back in her dormitory Betty began 
to dicker for two extra tickets for a 
marionette show. She lent her white 
evening dress to a redheaded girl. Mrs. 
Scott refrained from saying that she 
did not think Betty ought to lend that 
evening dress, it was so perishable. 
She saw how busy Betty was, how out 
ward her thought flowed and she was 
glad of it. 

Afterward Betty took them back- 
stage. A™fat girl in blue denim over- 
alls was lying on a platform, her plump, 
clever hands manipulating the strings. 
She was happy and smiling. Under a 
blue light a girl in a fine wool dress 
was painting scenery—and she didn’t 
wear an apron. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott took Bet 
to her hal] and kissed her -night. 
They told her they loved 70 school. 
She was happy, she was thriving, and 
she said shed last for weeks now— 
just seeing them. Then they went to 
their hotel. 

“It's wondertul!” said Mr. Scott. “It's 
marvelous. Those girls—why there was 
never anything like them!” 

Mrs. Scott sat on the edge of the 
bed, looking far off. She was thinking. 
She looked up at her husband a litte 
ruefully, and then she laughed. 

“Anyhow,” she said, “I had .my fun. 
All of us mothers. We had our fun!” 


back 


Reprinted from Good Housekeepidg, by 


permission of the editor. 





This actually happened in San Fran 
cisco recently. When Captain Frederick 
C. Sherman (now a Rear Admiral) of 
the ill-fated Lexington arrived here- 
he wore only his dungarees—and thow 
were borrowed. He set out to buy s 
new outfit and, while en route to 4 
naval tailor, he ata 5 & 10 
to get some tooth paste, “tooth brush, 
shaving cream~and so on. The salesgirl 
handed him several small packages, 

“May I have a rubber band to put 
around them?” he asked. The girl 
scowled and indignantly asked: “Mister 
—don’t you know there’s a war on?” 


Walter Winchell 


Doesn’t Want Much. 

First German. “They say Hitler wants 
peace.” ; f 

Second German: “Ach! Peace? Is it 
true?” 

First German: “Ja. A piece of Eng- 
land, a piece of France, and a piece of 
Russia.” 


$ad $tory 

Code letter from a college student: 

“Dear Dad: Gue$$ what I need 
mo$t of. That’ right. $end it along. 
Be$t wi$he$. Your $on, Ru$$.” 

The Dad answered: 

“Dear Russ: NOthing ever hap 
here. We kNOw you like your school. 
Write us aNOther letter aNOn. Jim 
was asking about you at NOon. NOw 
we have to say goodby.” 

School Activities 
Familiar Feeling — 

Butch: “T feel like telling that teacher 
off again.” 

Bo: “Whaddya mean—again?” 
Butch: “1 felt the same way yester- 
day.” 


* austin Pioneer, Bl Paso, Tex 
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You know nothing 
course not. You would need training. 
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By Norman V. Carlisle 
Scholastic Vocational Editor 


EVEN million women wanted! 

It is estimated that in order to 
keep our production lines rolling at the 
pace necessary to gain final victory, 
7,000,000 women workers must be 
added to America’s second line of de- 
fense in 1948! 7,000,000 women to 
help make our bombers, our ammuni- 
tion, our tanks, our parachutes, the 
supplies for our fighting men. 

Other than those jobs which i ae 
too much sheer physical strength (and 
they are surprisingly few), there seems 
almost no limit to the jobs women are 
taking over that were formerly filled b 
men. Industry is in the process of eS 
justing itself to this new species known 
as the “woman war worker.” It is de- 
creasing the weight of tools, simplify- 
ing the operation of its machines, im- 
proving its working conditions. creat- 
ing new safety measures. 

Among the jobs being filled now- 
adays by what used to called the 
“weaker sex” are the operation of 
lathes, drill presses, and milling ma- 
chines. Women are wielding riveting 
hammers, welding torches, using mi- 
crometers and calipers, They are read- 


ing blueprints. They are spraying aint 
g an 


parts, and assemb 

They are getting their hands greasy, 
and their faces streaked. They are sew- 
ing the seams in parachutes, and re- 


packing them after use. They are solder- 
ing, grinding, lapping, filing, burring. 


You say you couldn't do any of those? 
about them? Of 


¢ and government have cooperated in 





But don’t let that trouble you—so do 
men need training. 
There are three major types of train- 
ing—that given by the Federal Govern- 
ment, that obtained through private 
and public schools and i 8 and 
that given in the industrial plants them- 
selves. All of these kinds of training 
courses have been carefully mapped out 
and arranged to fit efficient workers into 
jobs in the-shortest possible time. In 
in-plant training courses you are usu- 
ga arom while learning. 
e most practical way of getting 

into a course for training in war pro- 
duction work is not just to walk up to 
a factory and say, “I want a job. Please 
enroll me in a training course.” The 
first step anyone considering war work 
would take is to register at the United 
States Employment Service. Industry 


making this single great organization 
the channel through which workers flow 
into war jobs. 

The USES has over 4,500 offices 
in key cities and towns throughout the 
nation. President Roosevelt has called 
them “the corner grocery stores of our 
manpower system.” The USES goes 
the limit in trying to fit you into the 
job you feel you can do best in the 
shortest possible time to help speed up 
that vial dvidegiion line. 

You have, perhaps, never had any 
kind of a job Pofore, and do not know 
what you would like to do most. That 
does not mean, however, that there are 
not certain jobs which you can do bet- 
ter than others. A variety of aptitude 
tests have been carefully worked out 
which enable industry to fit you into the 

- place where you will be the most useful. 

Think it over. Would you like to be 
one of the vast army of women war 
workers who are doing their bit for 
Uncle Sam? 

If you do, it is not too early to begin 
to prepare. The age at which war indus- 
tries will admit girl workers differs from 
state to state, but is generally 18. No 
girl should drop her high school course 
just because there’s a factory job open 
in her town. But the more scientific and 
shop subjects you can take in school, the 
better prepared you will be for advance- 
ment in industry. 
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